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THE GENTLE WARNING. 


BY JANE WEAVER. 


In a neat apartment of an old colonial mansion, still , the latter was but seven. Almost the last words of the 
standing in one of the neighboring states, might have ¢ dying woman had been to leave her youngest child to 
been seen, nearly a century ago, two persons. Both ¢ the charge of the eldest, in whom she already per- 
were females, and both were lovely. One who {ceived a discretion and energy above her years 
seemed the senior, sat in a carved chair, before a table ¢ This task thus assigned to Bertha, had been a difficult 
of curious workmanship, on which lay an open letter, § one, for Rosa was as wilful and thoughtless as one 
to which she pointed with one hand, while with the ¢ sister had been obedient and discreet. In the endeavor 
other she held that of her companion, on whom she ; to correct the faults of Rosa, Bertha had disciplined her 
gazed earnestly, as if in expostulation. own character, so that, at twenty-two, she was as near 

This companion was standing. She did not return perfection, as any human creature can be. She had 
the gaze of the other, but looked down half pettishly. § ‘ long been affianced to a young clergyman in the 
Though younger than the speaker, she was scarcely y vicinity, but, mindful of her promise to her mother, 
more beautiful. The one indeed was the slender bud, ¢ she steadfastly refused to marry, while her sister re- 
the other the matured flower. They were orphans } mained so young. 
and sisters. A few months before our tale begins, a new gover- 

“ Rosa, dear,” said the elder, “‘do not beangry, for $ nor had come out from England, and, in his train, 
I spoke for your good. This letter, which, by a mis- $ appeared Lord Beauchampe. He was handsome and 
take in the superscription, I received and read, is, I § accomplished, but it required no superficial observer 
find, intended for you; and it comes from one as hol- § to see that he was without principle; and indeed it 
low-hearted as he is insidious. Lord Beauchampe is $§ was currently rumored that he had been sent to 
a man of the world and a profligate, and, believe me, $ America, into a kind of exile, in consequence of his 
he means to trifle with you.” ‘ extravagant vices at home. Rosa had been intro- 

Her listener had heard her in motionless silence, pcs: to him ata ball at the government house. In- 
but now she angrily jerked away her head. experienced and vain, she believed all his flatteries, 

“Nay! dear sister,”’ said the elder, “you must hear § and when he sought her intimacy, her heart beat with 
me. By the memory of our sainted mother, who bade § visions of future greatness as his bride. Bertha, who 
me watch over you, I charge you to listen to my warn- ( read his character, endeavored to discountenance his 
ing. We are but provincials, and, though wealthy, ¢ visits. As she was mistress of the establishment, Lord 
without rank. Lord Beauchampe is the son of a duke, { Beauchampe, with all his polite impudence, dared not 
and can choose from the richest and highest of Eng- ¢ force himself on her acquaintance. Hence he was 
land. Think you, then, that, he would wed an un- ? compelled to carry on his designs against Rosa in 
known provincial? You would tell me that true love ¢ secret. The thoughtless, wilful girl first met him ac- 
overlooks distinctions—so it would in a generous } cidentally abroad, and then by appointment. Affairs 
heart—but this man is notoriously selfish, win and } had already progressed to a dangerous crisis, when 
profligate—he only seeks you to betray a letter misdirected, fell into Bertha’s hands, and re- 

“You do him injustice. He is all that is noble } vealed the peril of her sister. 
and good,” cried Rosa, with eyes sparkling with Alone in her room, Rosa repented of her taunt to 
indignation. ‘ But you are all my enemies here! you $ her sister. She knew that Bertha adored her betrothed, 
are angry that he does not love you.” and that even the offer of a monarch’s hand could not 

And the beautiful girl had flaunted from the room; ; tempt her sister to desert Charles Vaughan. But Rosa 
while her sister, with a sigh, felt that expostulation, at ? believed that her sister was prejudiced against Lord 
least at present, would do no good. Beauchampe; and though, at first, she thought of 

Never was there a greater difference between two } seeking Bertha, and asking her pardon for what she 
characters, than between Bertha and Rosa Despencer. $ had said, the recollection of what she thought injustice 
The former was thirteen when her mother died, while $ to her lover, deterred her. 
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“No,” she soliloquized, ‘she has slandered Lord 
Beauchampe and she never zill alter her cpinion, 
I see. Why then should I[ wait for her consent? 
No! I will write at once to Harry. He loves me, I 
am sure. When I appear as his wife at the governor’s 
court, then will Bertha do him justice.” 

It is impossible to describe the cunsternation which 
fell upon that hitherto innocent household, when, on 


For several hours Vaughan pursued his way, 
urging his gallant animal to the utmost, and was 
already felicitating himself on having gained rapidly 
on the fugitives, when his hor-e stumbled and injured 
himself so much that it was found impossible to pro- 
ceed. We shall not attempt to describe the anguish 
of the young clergyman in this emergency. Leaving 
him to fis despair, which would have been complete 


the following morning. it was found that Rosa had } but for his trust in Heaven, let us now follow the 
not slept in her bed the night before. The sisters } fugitives. 

had parted at their usual hour of retiring. BerthaS The exultation of Lord Beauchampe was at its 
remembered that there had been more show of affec- } height when he received, the day before, a note from 
tion on Rosa‘s part than usual, but she had attributed } Rosa, with the laconic words—“[ consent.” He 
it to her sister’s regret for the cruel taunts uttered in } immediately set about the preparations for his fell 


the morning. Alas! she now understood it better. A } 
note was left on Rosa’s dressing-table, saying that, 
before morning, she should be far away, and that } 
pursuit would be useless, 

Bertha did not sit down to unavailing tears. These 
she reserved for the time, if it should come, when 
action would, be too late. While the servants were 
wringing their hands, and the old nurse was bewailing ; 


the loss of her darling, she despatched a footman for 


her lover, and sat down to consider what was best to 
be done. In less than fifteen minutes Charles Vaughan } 
entered the room. 


Handsome, accomplished, of finished manners, of 3 


plot. He knew that Rusa had been so well brought 
up, that her ruin cou!d only be effected by a sham 
ceremony of marriage, and hence his first duty was 
to despatch his valet, with another accomplice, and a 
full suit of canonicals, to a sput he designated in a 
neighboring colony. ‘ By riding hard they can reach 
there before morning,” he said, “and have every 
thing snugly arranged for us, when we arrive to- 
ward evening. The trick, of course, will be dis- 
covered soon, but, by that time, this little provincial 
beauty will be glad to remain mine on any terms.” 
And the abandoned roue chuckled to himself. 

True to his calculations, Lord Beauchampe, with 


unbounded abilities, truly pious, and as amiable as he ) Rosa at his side, rattled into the little village of B—, 
was wise, the Rev. Mr. Vaughan was adored by his } a few minutes after dusk, on the day succeeding the 
elopement. The flying pair entered the inn, where 
a parlor had already been hired by the valet, and 
frank pressure of the hand, and then proceeded to the } where a seeming minister, in his robes, waited for 
painful subject for which she had summoned him. them. My lord had desired everything to be kept 

* Alas!” replied he, when she had finished her § quiet, but this was impossible in a small country place 
narrative, “I share in all your fears. It would be 3 like B The news that a wedding was to take 
cruel as well as wicked to deceive you. There is § place at the inn; that the priest, as well as the bride 
not, in the four quarters of the globe, a more heartless } aud groom, were strangers; and that the bappy pair 
villain than this Lord Beauchampe. It was but yes- } were to come ina chaise and four, a sort of equipage 
terday I heard that his arts had prevailed over the } rarely seen in that remote district, had, somehow or 
innocence of Ruth Stanley—the daughter of old} other, gut abroad: and the consequence was that, 
Colonel Stanley, who, you know, has been living } when my lord arrived, quite a crowd had collected 
here, on half-pay, the last four years. The aged j at the inn door, nor could all the exertions of his valet, 
soldier will now go down broken hearted to the 2 or even of the landlord restrain the public curiosity. 


congregation, and looked up to by all. In every way 


She met him witha : 


he was worthy even of Bertha. 


ve.” 

“Oh! Charles,” cried Bertha, interrupting him, 
“surely it is not too late to save my sister! If I 
were only a man——” 

‘* Dearest,” he replied, “ you will not censure my 
apparent delay, as I see you do, when you have heard 
all. 


1 sent, the instant your servant announced Rosa’s } 


When Rosa had been supported to the parlor, the 
spectators, with the rude freedom of a rural district, 
followed to its entrance, which they blocked up witha 
sea of faces. 

‘ Ts there no way to get rid of these gaping clowns?” 
said my lord, amazed, addressing mine host. 


‘*T fear not, until the ceremony is over. You see, 


flight, to learn where my lord had obtained post- horses } honored sir,” Lord Beauchampe had concealed his 


for his carriage. He will soon be back. Nay! here 
he comes.” 

A knock was heard at the door as he spoke, and his 
groom entered, whispered a few words and retired. 

‘*T have learned the road,”’ he said, “and my own 
sadd!e-horse is at the door, with another for my groom. 
It will be strange if, on my fleet horse, I can not over- 
take the fugitives, even though they have six hours 
start.” 

‘God give you success!” cried Bertha, pressing 
his hand in farewell. ‘“ The anxiety will be greater 
for me, who remain, than for you, who pursue.” 

In another moment he was gone. 





rank and name, “that a wedding, by a priest, has 
never been known in these parts, and all are curious 
to witness one ” 

“Ah! then we will go on. Rosa, my dear,” he 
said, turning to the poor girl, who, at this exposure, 
had drawn down her veil, and sat trembling, “are 
you ready? If so, we will proceed. My friend here,” 
pointing to the disguised valet, “ will give youaway.”’ 

Whether it was the want of respect shown by the 
crowd, or the wakening of her conscience within her, 
Rosa felt, at that moment, as if she would have given 
worlds to have been back with her sister. She re- 
flected, now for the first time, on the singularity of 
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her having been brought into another colony, to be , I know, will protect me. As for you, repent, make 
married in a country tavern, when there were somany ; reparation to her you have wronged, or the vengeance 
churches, in her own colony, where the ceremony } of God will, sooner or later, overtake you.” 


could have been legally performed. 


She rose, however, but still trembling. A fearful ‘ 


weight seemed on her heart. It was too late, how- 
ever to recede, and the ceremony went on. 
« Wilt thou have this woman to be thy wife,” said 


She spoke like some inspired prophetess, and the 

profligate quailed before her. Meantime the crowd, 
which now comprehended the whole story, rushed in, 
$ some to protect Rosa, whose proud scorn made all 
ready to die for her, some to succor Ruth now in 


5 
) 
the false priest, addressing his accomplice, ‘to live } vivlent hysterics, and some to visit summarily on 
together after Gou’s ordinance, in the holy estate of ; Lord Beauchampe, the vengeance due to his crimes. 
matrimony? Wilt thou love her, comfort her, honor ; Fortunately, the casement was close at hand, and the 
and keep her, in sickness and in health; and forsading } confusion great, so that he as well as his accomplices, 
all others, keep thee only unto her, so long as ye both } managed to escape, and gaining the carriage which 
shall live ?”’ 3 still stood with its smoking horses harnessed, fled 

The ready, but impious affirmative was already } from the village. 
trembling on the lips of the deceiver, when a young That night Rosa spent a penitent, at the bedside of 
female, as beautiful as Rosa, but less luxuriously ) Ruth. There she learned the whole sad story of the 
attired, and with her countenance all disordered, } weeping victim, who after her abandonment, in order 
rushed forward, and throwing herself at the feet of to hide her shame, had come to this obscure village. 
Lord Beauchampe, clasped his knees, and looked up 3 With others, she heard of the intended marriage at the 
into his face. $ inn, and the details were so much like those of her 

“Oh! my lord,” she said, ‘do not perjure your } own, that it had awakened her curiosity; she stole 
immortal soul. You swore the same vow to me, to } out, and saved another from the fate of herself. 
forsake all others, and now you have forsaken me. } “Tt was the finger of Providence,” said Rosa, weep- 
It was a false ceremony you tell me, but the rash vow ing, and shuddering to think of the gulf she had es- 
was none the less heard and registered in Heaven.” § caped, “ which led the villain here.” 

But, when she had hurriedly got thus far in her } Toward morning, Vaughan reached the village, 
passionate speech, Lord Beauchampe, who at first having, after several hours delay, procured a fresh 
seemed struck dumb with astonishment, recovered } horse. When he learned the almost miraculous escape 
himself, and with an oath spurned her from him. At } of Rosa, he lifted his eyes to Heaven, and silently 


this the poor creature turned to Rosa, who had stood 
bewildered, but now began to comprehend the scene 

The eyes of the two young females met. Rosa 
Started in amazement. 
fair creature at her knees, it had been at a gay ball, 
where the two disputed the suffrages of the evening 
How changed now was her former rival! Her hag- 


gard face, her sunken eyes, the disordered coiffure, } 


made the once gay and happy Ruth Stanley scarcely 
recognizable. Both females knew each other in the 
same instant, and each pronounced the other’s name. 
“Oh! Rosa, have you too fallen a victim to his 
arts?” cried Ruth. “Just so he deceived me. There 
was a minister to marry me too, and you see how he 
now spurns me. He says it was all a deceit—that I 
am not his wife—that the babe I am to bear him will 
be the child of shame.” And the poor, betrayed, 
broken-hearted girl broke into hysteric laughter. 
Rosa was vain, thoughtless, and wilful, but she was 


neither wicked nor weak. When once aroused, she ? 


had almost the firmness of het,sister. She had never 
heard of Ruth Stanley’s ruin, but she could not doubt 
the truth of it, now when she saw the miserable 
victim of Lord Beauchampe’s perfidy, writhing before 


her, and beheld consternation pictured in his guilty } 


face. He saw Rose’s eyes fixed on him, and rallying 
himself, advanced to her, saying, “ this is some crazed 
creature, Miss Despencer. She has broke loose from 
her keepers——”” 

“Man,” said Rosa, sternly, retreating a step, and § 
drawing herself up, while she pointed to the convulseé 
victim before him, “beware! Touch me not! I 
thought you a gentleman, but find you a villain. Oh! 
why did I leave my home? But these good people, 


When last she had seen the } 


{returned thanks. The rescued girl, completely sub- 
2 dued, wept on his shoulder, acknowledging her miser- 
able vanity, and the justice of its punishment. 

By this time it was daylight, anda magistrate asked 
} to be admitted. He came to see Vaughan asa friend 
of Ruth Stanley. His intelligence was as unexpected 
§ as it was pleasant. ‘The villain,” he said, “in seel- 
ing to outwit his victim, has outwitted himself: for, 
} by the laws of this colony, the performance of the 
} marriage ceremony, in the presence of twelve wit- 
2 nesses, whether intended to be real or not, is a lega| 
3 and binding marriage, provided one of the parties 
chooses to consider it so.” 

It was easy to procure the legal number of wit- 
nesses to establish the fact of a ceremony having beén 
performed between Ruth and Lord Beauchampe, 
which was accordingly done, and thus her name 
2 redeemed from disgrace. She never would conseni, 
} however, to see her profligate husband. He did not 
live long, but fell in a duel, with the brother of a lady 
3 he had insulted, about a year subsequent to the events 
2 of this story. The child of Ruth lived to inherit his 

estates. 
’ Rosa was entirely cured of the great foible of her 
character, by these startling events; and soon almost 
rivalled Bertha in excellence and piety. Several 
} years afterward she married a friend of Vaughan’s, 
} who knew all her history, but loved her because he 
} saw her to be no longer the wilful Rosa of other 

days. 

‘‘Oh! Bertha,” she would sometimes say, when 
she and her sister were alone, ‘“‘I might have been 
spared the one great mortification of my life, if I had 

‘ only taken your GENTLE WARNING.” 
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THE TWO VISITS. 


BY GRACE MANNERS. 


“How did you enjoy the party last night, girls,” 
said Mr. Chester, to his danghters. 

“Oh, papa,” replied Lizzy, “I was nearly fagged 
out. I danced every cotillion—waliz and polka, and 
was engaged for three or four more when we left, 
which are to stand over for the assembly to-morrow 
night.” 

“Pretty well for you,” said her father; “‘and Mary, 
how were you pleased?” turning to his eldest daugh- 
ter. 

“Just as much as Lizzie, father. I danced until I 
could hardly stand, and then I flirted until I came 
away; so of course I liked it.” 

“Now, Lucy, my little niece, what say you of this 
your first ball among strangers?” asked Mr Chester, 
of a pretty arch-looking girl, who was seated next to 
him. 

‘“‘T must say I had a delightful evening of course, I 
suppose, uncle. I danced, let me see,” looking very 
thoughtful, “‘one whole cotillion, and half a waltz; 
two gentlemen bowed to me, and three looked at me; 
so considering that I knew only about a dozen, and 
was a stranger, I had a pleasant time, and was very 
hospitably treated;” and she laughed merrily. 

“Why, how did that happen, child?” said her uncle, 
looking annoyed; “and girls, what were you doing that 
you did not see after your cousin?” 

‘La! papa I was dancing in another room all the 
evening,” replied Lizzie, ‘“‘and thought Mary was 
with Lucy.” 

“And Tam sure,” said Mary, “I saw Lucy dancing 
with the greatest exquisite in the room, and afterward 
waltzing with him, so 1 thought she was getting on 
very well; and I did think, Lucy, you might have in- 
troduced him to us; but you seemed to want to keep 
him all to yourself. You had a regular flirtation with 
him.” 

“No wonder if she had,” replied Mr. Chester, “as 
you left her to take care of herself. Who was he, 
Lucey?” 

“Only my cousin, Harry Winslow. He has just 
returned from Europe, and of course we had a great 
deal to talk of. Don’t he waltz nicely, Lizzie?” 

“Yes,” said Lizzie, ‘he does waltz to perfection, 
and [ was in hopes you would introduce him to me, 
and that I should have a waltz with him; but he hur- 
ried you off into the entry again, where I suppose you 
finished your flirtation.” 

Well, Lizzie, what was I to do?” said Lucy—*I 
did beg Harry to go and talk to some of the belles he 
knew; but when he found that J knew no one; and 
that you never came near me, he vowed he would 
not stir a step, and there he stayed talking of old times 
and of his travels, unti! Mrs. B—— came to ask him 
to take one of the married ladies into supper, and then 
I was left alone.” ; 


“And who took you in?” asked her uncle. 

“Mr. Nobody,” said Lucy, ‘for finding that | was 
likely to be the ‘left ladye,’ I ran up stairs into the 
dressing-room, and played with one of the children | 
found up there. And this isa full, true, and particular 
account of my first ball here. Don’t you think it must 
have been pleasant, uncle?’ 

‘Not very, Lucy, I must own, though I admire the 
spirit in which you take it, and am heartily ashamed 
for those of my own city, who had no more politeness 
to show a stranger.” 

“To tell the truth, uncle,” said Lucy, “I did expect 
to be a little more noticed, especially as there were 
several of the beaux, who last winter were entertained 
at our house more than once, when your girls were 
with us; but they seem to have forgotten that, and me 
too; and so will I—I suppose I am not formed for the 
society here. My clothes are not fine enough, and 
my skin not fair enough for their tastes, and my purse 
not deep enough—so I must bear their neglect as | 
may.” 

“You give a high standard to our young men, Lucy. 
at any rate,” said her Cousin Charles. ‘Complexiun 
and clothes, and money is what you think they go by, 
a pretty compliment to us, by Jove.” 

“Jove did not tell me so, any how,” said Lucy 
“But I never have heard the gentlemen that come 
here speak of anything else regarding the ladies, but 
their feet and hands, their complexion, dress, and 
wealth—so what am I think? But I will hear all that 
you have to say when I come from my walk with Mr 
Winslow, Cousin Harry, as I always call him. Now 
he is handsome and rich, and yet he always mentions 
a lady’s sense and manners before her feet and her 
money, and that I like.” 

“Are you going to walk with him this afternoon?” 
exclaimed both girls, in a breath. ‘Do bring him 
back to tea?” 

T will ask him,” said Lucy; “but he is very odd.” 

While Lucy is enjoying her walk with her very 
desirable cousin, we will take a smal] survey of past 
time, and tell who these young people are into whose 
society we have been introduced. Lucy Mason is 
the niece of Mrs. Chester; the daughter of her brother. 
who in early life had eloped with one of the greatest 
heiresses in Boston; his sister, Mrs. Chester, being 
very active in the affair, and professing great love for 
his wife. Mrs. Mason was in truth a most loveable 
and charming woman, and made her husband a de- 
voted and worshipping wife; but riches she did not 
bring him, as her harsh, obstinate, unforgiving father 
never allowed ber name to be mentioned in his pre- 
sence, and actually hated her for having married the 
man she loved, young, handsome and clever, instead 
of the ugly, rich old stock-broker, to whom he had 
‘destined her. A year after her marriage, he married 
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himself; and having a son, formally announced his 


intention of leaving all to him. and cutting off his ' 


daughter entirely; and for twenty years had never 
seen her, or spoken of her. During this time a lovely 
family had grown up around her, and though far from 
rich, she had never regretted the step she had taken, 
excepting from the grief she felt at her father’s anger, 
and her never seeing him. Her children of course 
knew of these circumstances; but so dearly did they 
love their handsome, indulgent father ‘and their lovely 
mother, that no regrets for their want of fortune ever 
escaped them; and their cross old grandfather and his 
shining heaps was seldom thought of. Mrs. Chester 
was a very worldly person, her children were brought 
up to shine and attract, and above all, she worshipped 
wealth. When, therefore, all hopes of her brother 
becoming rich through his wife were given up, she 
cared less and less for either of them; and when Lucy 
caine to return the visit her cousins had made her the 
preceding winter, she made as little of her as was pos- 
sible without absolute neglect. Fortunately for Lucy 
she cared but little for such things, and knowing that 
being passed over at a ball, and not having splendid 
dresses, were neither of them great sins in other 
places, she was now laughing heartily with Harry 
over her last night’s discomfitures, and doing her best 
to coax him to come home with her and be introduced 
to her cousins. 

“No, I will not, Lucy,” said he, “I am determined. 
I think their behaviour to you last night was too rude. 
They want to know me because I am rich, and for 
that I despise them. 1 mean you to have a pleasant 
evening to morrow night in spite of them. I am going 
to get the prettiest bouquet for you I can procure. 1 
mean to waltz only with you, and I shall introduce to 
you two or three distingue friends I have met here; 
an English lord and a French viscount being among 
them, and you shall know them and your cousins 
shall not, if I can prevent it.” 

Lucy shook her head. “You cannot change the 
nature of the people here,” she said, ‘they think of 
nothing but externals, and of the money that brings 
them. Now if my cross old grandfather would only 
forgive my dear mother, and one of his millions was 
known to be coming to us, I should become one of the 
greatest belles here.” 

“Jt is all very true,” said Harry, ‘but why don’t 
you thank me for my bouquet, especially as you know 
I don’t often give such things?” 

“Not on this Continent at any rate, my fine cousin,” 
said Lucy, smiling. “I do thank you for it most 
heartily, however, and when I next write to Paris, I 
shall mention that I heard of you sending such gal- 
lantries to a young lady—shall 1?” 

“ Willingly,” replied he, “if you will only mention 
her name. It will be a great recommendation to me 
in that quarter.” 

“Ah! well, Harry, I will keep your secret. for the 
girls here hate rich young men to come here engaged: 
good-bye, don’t forget the English lord and the French 
viscount to-morrow night, nor the bouquet.”? And so 
saying, she parted with her cousin at the door, to the 
great indignation of the young ladies, who were look- 
ing at them from behind the blinds. 





Lucy punctually received her bouquet, fragrant, 
costly and beautiful, th€ most magnificent that could 
be procured evidently, and quite eclipsing those that 
her cousins had received from their admirers; but 
with it unfortunately came a note, announcing that 
the donor, very greatly to his chagrin, had been 
obliged by business of importance to leave there that 
afternoon for home, and with many regrets at missing 
the ball, he bade her good-bye. This was hard upon 
our little heroine. The dismal prospect of a solitary 
seat on a bench rose before her. Her bouquet seemed 
now a mockery to her feelings. As she feared, the 
public ball was but a repetition of her experience at 
the private one. Though pretty and tastefully dressed, 
and quite as handsome as her cousins, she was left 
alone—and with the exception of a waltz with her 
Cousin Charles, which for very shame’s sake he felt 
obliged to ask her to take with him, and a cotillion 
with the French nobleman, whom she found she had 
known at home, she passed the evening sitting by the 
lady who chaperoned their party to the ball, and who 
was too busy fussing after her own fine daughters to 
care much for a young girl, whom she knew was 
neither very rich nor very fashionable at home. 

Lucy was thoroughly mortified, and not a little:pro- 
voked; and her mind was made up never to try another 
ball at B——. Her cousins said, “they were sorry 
she did not enjoy herself;” but no thought of their 
own impoliteness ever struck them, and no recollec- 
tion of the trouble she had taken that they should have 
a pleasant visit when with her, ever crossed their 
memories. She did not suit the taste of the beaux 
there, they thought, and as that must be her fault they 
cared nothing for it. Lucy finished her visit without 
again trying another ball, and without being missed 
or asked after, and returned to her home liking her 
own city, and her own people better than ever. 

A year and a half afterward she repeated her visit, 
and what a charming, charming creature her cousins 
and their friends then found her! Her coming was 
announced weeks before, and her presence solicited 
at parties prior to her arrival—nay ! the assembly even 
was postponed a week in order to be certain that Miss 
Mason’s presence would grace it. Visitors crowded 
to Mr. Chester’s in the morning, and every evening a 
levee of beaux gladdened the eyes of his daughters, 
and bowed obsequiously before their cousin. The 
neglected Miss Lucy Mason of a former visit, was 
now the belle triumphant; her witticisms, which for- 
merly were just smiled at, were now applauded and 
repeated as wonders of smartness, and though, sooth 
to say, they were generally very cutting, and not a 
little personal, they were humbly received and much 
admired—our little Lucy was a person of great dis- 
tinction. And why? Her rich old grandfather was 
dead; having outlived his son only a few weeks, the 
shock of whose sudden death speedily brought his old 
father to the grave. He lived long*enough, however, 
to make a will, by which, true to his vow of not 
leaving his daughter a dollar, he passed over her, and 
left the whole of it to her children, four in number. 
No wonder then that Lucy, with her half million, is 
now such a sparkling belle with these disinterested 
folks: and no wonder that she should despise them, and 
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Jet them see that she has ngt forgotten their former 
neglect of her. As to their feeling it, when had the 
worshippers of mammon any feeling? Lucy now 
was all the “ton,” the observed of all observers 
The two young men who on her former visit bowed 
to her at her first ball, were now most devotedly in 
love with her, and spoke of being very old friends 
of hers. The three who looked at her, averred how 
very much they had been struck with her beauty that 
night; and as for her “chaperon” to the assembly, 
she was never tired of saying how intimate she was 
with her, and that she had taken her to her first public 
ball—she gave her dinner and supper parties, bor- 
rowed her mantillas, cloaks and dresses for patterns, 
and made her daughters dress, walk, and try to talk 
like her. How amused at first, and disgusted both 
first and last Lucy was, no pen can describe. She 
despised the homage paid to her wealth, far more 
than she felt the former mortifications inflicted upon 
her from her want of it, and returned the devotion 
now paid her by affected airs of indifference, quite 
foreign to her true character. She had a great disre- 
gard for dress, and with a costly wardrobe that any 
one might borrow from, appeared at their grandest 
balls in the same simple muslin she wore when there 
before. All wondered, but none abused—it was a 
charming eccentricity. She changed her mind about 
going to, the assembly, and sent her French maid to 
look on in the ladies’ dressing-room, carrying two 
of the largest and most splendid of the half dozen 
bouquets that had been sent for her acceptance. The 
donors winced a little when they heard of this, but 
failed not to call the next day to ask after the head- 
ache that had kept heraway. She denied the indispo- 
sition, and only pleaded a want of inclination to go— 
they bowed in humility, and sent her more bouquets 
for the next evening. She sent her cards by her foot- 
man in return for the visits that had been paid her, 
and went to see a sick and poor friend on the same 
morning; and what in others would have been called 
insufferable rudeness, was in her “so kind hearted.” 
She even ventured to talk of books that she liked, 
and what before was “bad taste, blue, pedantic stuff,” 
was now agreeable information, a well filled mind, 
whereas it was only a well filled purse that dazzled 
their imaginations. If she was rude, it was only a 
brusque manner—if she was sarcastic, it was wit—if 
she dressed plainly, it was such good taste—if she 
wore gaudy things, it was so stylish—she would not 
waltz—she would not dance the polka, and half the 
girls stood still while their partners were clustered 








round talki:g to her. True, they were provoked; but 
there was no use of complaining, for had not Miss 
Mason half a million of her own, and did not each 
one of those charming young men hope that he might 
perhaps be the happy man destined to share it with 
her—at any rate they would try. But they were 
doomed to disappointment. Lucy brought her visit 
to a close, without leaving her heart with any of her 
disinterested friends—though they offered theirs in 
exchange by the dozen. She left nothing with then 
but rejections to her lovers, and jewels to her cousins, 
and went back to her home quite heart whole to pre- 
pare for a visit to Paris, to act there as bridesmaid to 
her Cousin Harry Winslow’s bride, long her most 
loved friend. Then she bestowed herself and her 
wealth upon a friend of her cousin’s; one who had 
loved her when she was comparatively poor, and 
who now rich himself, was hastening home to offer 
himself to her, when he heard she was expected in 
France. After rehearsing as groomsman and brides- 
maid to their friends, they played the principal parts 
themselves, and returned home—married. Many a 
hearty laugh did she enjoy with her cousin and his 
wife, in relating her two visits to the South. 

Is not this a caricature I hear sume one say; and 
in sober sadness I answer, it is not. Do we not every 
day hear and see of the metamorphoses wrought by 
wealth? The ugly are beautified, the stupid bright- 
ened, the old become youthful; and all by the almighty 
dollar! Even here in this our own enlightened city, 
in this Athens of America, with its libraries and athe- 
neums, its colleges and schools, its academies of 
science and art, even here, where society of a much 
higher stamp, as regards intellect, information, mind 
and manners, can be found than in any other city in 
the Union, wealth can and does stand with many in 
the first place. The sant of it does not banish any 
one from society, as it does in some other places—but 
the possession of it gives a false value to many a 
piece of worthless metal, that otherwise would be 
rejected and thrown out. What we shall become 
when California’s gold is poured out upon us; when 
all the “diggers and miners” return with their huge 
lumps of metal transformed into coin, and expect to 
take their place among the refined and cultivated on 
the strength of that gold, time only can show. Long 
may it be with us before wealth is everything, and 
intellect is sent into the back-ground—long may it be 
before the “Golden Calf” is created with us to be 
fallen down to and worshipped, or before gold is 
everything and worth nothing. 





SONG. 


BY MARION M. CLARE. 


Scatter no flowers upon my grave, 
When ’neath the sod I lie; 

Let no bright blossoms o’er it wave, 
To catch the stranger’s eye. 


Far in some lone, secluded spot, 
Where mortals seldom tread, 


A place as lonely as my lot, 
There make my narrow bed. 


And throw upon my resting-place 
Some idle, worthless weed, 

Devoid of beauty, scent, or grace— 
Sach gift is my just meed. 





OUR FLOWER GARDEN.—JULY. 
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We shall preface this department, every month ; Srock-Guty, Lasting Beauty. 
hereafter, with a bouquet of choice flowers, arranged ) HEARTSEASE, Never forget me. 


similarly to the one above; and shall, moreover, give 
the floral meaning of each bouquet. Our fair readers 
will thus acquire the language of flowers, as well as 
learn how to cultivate these ‘“‘choicest of Nature’s 
gifts.” The principal flowers in our bouquet for July 
are the Tulip, Mignionette, Stock-Gilly, Heartsease, 
and Anemone; and their poetical meaning is as fol- 
lows:— 

True, Declaration of Love. 

Micnionetre, Your qualities surpass your charms. 


? 


ANEMONE, Anticipation. 

A bouquet of similar flowers to those above, pre- 
sented toa lady by a gentleman, would be a declara- 
tion of his passion—would imply that the admirer 
loved her more for her charms of heart and mind than 
of face—and while it conveyed a wish not to be for- 
gotten, would express the eagerness with which he 
anticipated a favorable answer. 

Very little requires to be done in the shrubbery 
at this season; but evergreen plants may now be 
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removed if they are watered immediately after trans- 
planting. The Rhododendrons and other plants which 
have done flowering, should have their seed pods re- 
moved as soon as they are formed, for if they are 
allowed to ripen their seeds every season, they will 
become weak and die in a few years of premature 
old age. 

In the greenhouse there is nothing to be done this 
month, except in the way of cleaning it, by white- 
washing, painting, &c., if the plants have been all 
removed to the open air. Many of the greenhouse 
plants may, however, be propagated by layers or cut- 
tings, and, in particular, cuttings may be made of 
hydrangeas, camellias, shrubby cinerarias and cal- 
ceolarias and geraniums; and the cuttings that were 
made in March should be potted off. Camellias may 
be also budded or inarched in this month. It may 
here be observed, that whenever cuttings of woody 
plants are made at this season, they should be taken 
off at the junction between the old wood and the new; 
and they generally grow so readily, that if pots be 
scarce, they may be planted in rich earth in a warm 
border, provided they are closely covered with a 
hand-glass. In making cuttings of camellias, orange 
and lemon trees, the sweet-scented daphne, and other 
woudy greenhoure plants, however, pots should be 
preferred; and they are found to strike soonest if the 
even base of the cutting is made to rest against the 
earthenware bottom of the pot; and in this way much 


larger cuttings can be struck than could be done by 


any other mode. Orange and lemon trees require 
water daily. Thin the fruit, if too thick; remove the 
blossoms where the fruit is thick enough: give fresh 
earth and plenty of air. 

Micntonetre and a few other flowering annuals 
may be sown for ’utumn. And now let us mention 
some of the most beautiful plauts that flower in 
July. 

CLEMATIS, oR VirGin’s Bower, is a most beautiful 
climbing plant; its fragrance gains it general favor. 
It is hardy, bearing a white blossom nearly all the 
summer. Another variety bears a bluish purple 
flower, succeeded by handsome red berries; this is 
prettier than the first, but wants its fragrance. They 
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are easily propagated by layers, from seeds, or by 
parting the roots; requires support. 

Fucnsia —The ladies’ ear-drop has long been in- 
troduced, especially the coccinea, which still remains 
the most altractive species. They are easily managed 
if kept screened from the intense heat of summer, and 
regularly watered. 

Heartsease.—The best situation for a bed of 
Heartsease is a spot which has the morning sun till 
about ten o’clock, or the afternoon sun after three. 
When Heartsease are kept in pots, as may readily 
be done) if a rich loamy compost is used, the plant 
may be’ trained by a single stem to a small trellis, 
when it will attain a foot or more in height. The 
tops may be pinched off when they rise too high, 
which will make them branch out. They must be 
kept constantly watered, never allowing them to be- 
come dry; nor, on the other hand, must they be ex- 
posed tu too much sun. 

PeriwinkKLe, the large, a trailing plant, looks well 
at the bottom of a trellis, up which higher climbers 
grow. It bears a pretty blue flower during the who'e 
of ‘summer, and propogates iiself plentifully by its 
suckers. It likes the shade, and will therefore grow 
at the bottom of trees, and among rock-work. 

Roses.—It may be remarked as a preliminary, that 
the lighter the color the rose is, the sweeter-scented 
it is; and all of deep bright colors have little scent. 
White roses are sweetest-scented—scarlet roses have 
but little scent. And this is the case with all kinds 
of fowers. The flowers of the rose, as soon as they 
fade, should be cut off; for the plants will grow more 
and bloom better, when they are not allowed to bear 
seeds, and are kept free from insects. In order to 
destroy rose-bugs, the best plan is to go over the 
plants in the mornings, with a pail of hot water, and 
shake the bugs into it. We knew a lady who prac- 
tised this on her country-seat, and in three years there 
was hardly a rose-bug to be seen in the neighborhood. 
The green fly preys on the young shoots. An ama- 
teur lady of this city keeps her roxes free of the gre: n 
fly by brushing them off with a long hair brush, once 
a week; and her roses are always admired. The 
brushing tortures them to death. M. V. S. 
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BY HENRY MORFORD. 


Parpon, dear lady, pardon me 
Mingling my careless lays 

With his, who swept so tunefully 
The harp of other days. 

I will not hope to set my own 
With his poetic art, 

I crave an interest alone 
With him, in woman’s heart. 


The harp that rung so many years 
From Scotland’s heathery hills, 

Wakes in this land the spring of tears 
Wherever music thrills, 

For Scotiand’s bard bowed all the while 
At gentle woman’s shrine, 

And prayed to live for woman’s smile— 
The poet's wish is mine. 
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Oh! they may sweep an hundred lyres 
With all of mortal skill, 

And sing cf manhood’s hopes and fears— 
They never bind the will 

Till softened words of beauty came 
Melting along the strain, 

And wile the weary wanderer home 
To woman’s heart again. 


Friendships grow old, congenial ties 
Of man to man—are reft, 

The peet’s wreath grows dim and dies; 
But one bright flower is left— 

The heart that tells of woman’s love 
May prize a woman’s worth, 

And in her fond affection prove 
The purest bliss of earth. 





LOVE AND 


BY HENRY 


Ir was vacation time in W College. The 
lovely little village which had grown up around its 
classic walls seemed silent and deserted. The merry 
shout and careless laugh of the sauntering student had 
died away from the shades of W- , to enliven 
and cheer the circles and firesides of far distant homes 
with their joyous melody. A Sabbath-like stillness 
pervaded the lovely valley—the loveliest in all Berk- 
shire. The lazy clouds slept upon the high summits 
of Graylock and Prospect Hill, and the low murmur 
of the blue Hoosic, came with a lulling cadence on 
the soft winds of May. 

Myself and my chum were the only students who 
remained in the desolate halls of our future Alma 
Mater. The days dragged heavily away, and dull- 
ness was fast settling down upon our naturally viva- 
cious spirits. We were sitting together in our dingy 
little room, one sweet morning of early May; my 
chum, Richard Rover, brooding over his own gloomy 
thoughts, and drawing vehemently upon a villainous 
country cigar; and myself, endeavoring to become 
interested in one of the light productions of the French 
school of novelists, which at that time had a vast run 
and celebrity—thank Heaven, as ephemeral, as uni- 
versal. Let me lay aside my book and describe my 
friend, Richard Rover, to my gentle reader, albeit, 
just at the present moment he is not in a very pre- 
sentable condition. 

Nature had bestowed upon Rover fine and well 
chiseled features, combining the best parts of bo 
the Grecian and Roman orders; his forehead 15& 
low, yet broad; his eyes dark and expressive, muck 
latent fire and resolution; a nose which e™mencing 
with a delicate and straightly define?descent from 
his forehead, like that of an Ioniay“eauty, gradually 
changed its characteristics ti) ‘t formed a slightly 
marked, but very beautifuj <duiline; his mouth was 
perhaps a little too larg Yet the expression of good 
humor was so plaip¥ impressed upon its lines, that 
one loved to loo! upon it and hear it talk, it opened 
with such aeasant smile, and gave vent to such 
merry jest» Add to these interesting facial adorn- 
ments, ymanly and well proportioned form, and you 
wil] }ave all that nature has done for Richard Rover. 
I tust you will have no reason to regret his acquaiat- 
see. He is a gentleman and a scholar. Constant 
intercourse with the refined and polished of both 
sexes, have given to him a graceful and pleasing de- 
meanor, while an entire freedom from care or mis- 
fortune, has left upon his countenance a frank and 
joyous expression, which seldom fails to attract and 
win. 

Rover at length heaved a long sigh, and for the first 
lime in an hour opened his mouth and spoke— 

“Bob! isn’t this dull?” 
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“What?” exclaimed I, looking up from the pages 
of Eugene Sue. 

‘Why! this present life of ours, Bob!” 

‘*Yes! Dick, rather a monotonouss state of exist- 
ence to be sure.” 

“Of course it is,” responded Dick, throwing the 
stump of his cigar out of the window. ‘“ Bob! gaze 
forth upon the world, there is nature arrayed in her 
fresh mantle of green—the meadows sprinkled with 
flowers—the trees upon the hill-sides rustling their 
leaves in the breath of the sportive winds of May, 
and—and——” 

“Well, what?” 

And here we are, Bob!” 

“Very true.” 

** You needn’t be so cool about it, I tell you. We 








| ‘‘That’s the idea, Bob! 


must do something. Our blood will stagnate from in- 
action. I wish I had an uncle, o grandfather, or 
great aunt, or something of the&ind, I could go and 
visit, but I haven’t got ptelative nearer than a 
fifteenth cousin this side “ the Buckeye state.” 


« Shall we take a s«P to Saratoga ia 
‘ It’s out of segn, and if it were not, the life there 


1s too insipid—© pleasant, social intercourse—all stifl 

formality— you fall in love with a girl in the even- 

ing, you sure to lose it all the next morning when 

you er making faces over a tumbler of that con- 

foptded spring water. You run against a whiskered 
om at every turn of the piazza, or come in con- 
tact with an aristocratic tailor or cobbler ‘from the 
city,’ whenever you enter the drawing-room.” 

** Are you fond of trout-fishing ?”’ 

‘Yes! and of unequalled skill in the art.” 

‘*That must be proved. Well, there is an out of 
the way place among the Green Mountains, dignified 
with the name of a village, though consisting of only 
one good house, three or four sheds, and two barns, 
beside an old tavern stand. It is the town of Reads- 
ville. No less than six trout brooks run through the 
village, all within an easy walk of the tavern, and 
filled with the prettiest trout in New England. More 
than this, there is the loveliest country girl there I 
ever saw, if one hasty glimpse will allow me to judge. 
What say you, Dick: shall we go there?” 

During my description Rover’s countenance gra- 
dually grew brighter and brighter, and at the close 
every feature was redolent with joy and returning 
good nature. 

How far is it? When 
shall we go?” 

‘‘ Less than twenty miles—this morning.”’ 

* Are your flies in the right season ?” 

“ All right: draw out that old trunk from under the 
bed, and pack in what you wish—leave me a corner 
for a change of dress.” 
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Dick soon had the trunk filled, and assured me there 
was no room for any of my articles; he had nothing 
in but what was absolutely necessary. 

“ Please give me an inventory of the contents.” 

«¢ Well, commencing at the top—here are four shirts; 
one odd volume of Shakspeare—two pair of inexpres- 
sibles—a copy of Izaak Walton—my fowling-piece— 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, (for Sunday reading, you 
know, Bob !) three boots—one overcoat—nine pamph- 
let novels—hair-brush—tooth-brush—Don Juan—six 
stockings.” 

“Hold on, Bob. I'll find room—pitch out all the 
books except Bunyan and Izaak—you will have no 
time to read in the day, and at night you will be too 
tired. Leave your fowling-piece behind also. Old 
Uncle Jonnison has got a musket which did good 
service in the days of the Revolution on Bemis 
Heights, and at Bennington—it will answer your 
purpose, now. Just throw in this old coat, and these 
heavy boots, and we are ready.” 

In another hour, we were on our way to Reads- 
ville. It was a glorious May morning. The pure 
air fresh from the dark mountains of New England 
invigorated our frames, and lent a pleasing exhilira- 
tion to our spirits. Following the windings of the 
lovely little stream which brightens the valley of 
Northern Berkshire, on its way to mingle with the 
darker waters of tte Hudson, we passed beneath the 
summit of “Gray Locn” catching hasty glimpses of 
the “Hopper,” the “Betowspipe,” the ‘National 
Bridge,” and other singula: features of mountain 
scenery, of local celebrity, emetying at length on the 
road at the base of the Green Mounains, which rose 
in one unbroken chain, far toward the North as the 
vision could follow. Well has this migty range of 
hills been called “the back bone of New Exgjand.” 

As we proceeded Northward the seenery be.qme 
even more wild and rugged—the little river towanq 
whose source we were approaching became nar- 
rower, and changed its quiet and musical flow to an 
impetuous, onward rush, and noisy dash over huge 
rocks and fallen trunks of trees. The horizon be- 
came more and more circumscribed, and as we drew 
near Readsville, Rover asserted that we must have 
got out of America. 

“ There’s a girl ahead, Bob!” cried Dick, ‘if she 
is good looking, she shall ride.” 

‘ Certainly.” 

** And good looking she must be—notice that spring- 
ing step—her heel scarce touches the ground—what 
gracefully turned shoulders!—in fact, Bob, what an 
unusually elegant tout ensemble. My pretty girl,” 
continued he, bending over the side of the wagon, 
and peering under her bonnet—“ my pretty girl, will 
you ride? Thunder and lightning, Bob! drive on— 
go ahead—say nothing.” 

I looked back—the girl was black as night, with a 
huge pair of lips distended to a broad grin. 

*Can’t you make room for her, Dick?” 

**Go on, I tell you?” 

‘* What an elegant tout ensemble!” 

“ Bob! go on.” 

Dick was silent for the rest of our journey Not far 
from noon, crossing a perilous bridge, which tottered 
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over a musical little brook, we drove up to the door 
of Uncle Tom Jonnison’s antiquated tavern. 

‘* How d’ye do, boys! ha! ha! ha! how are yer?” 
cried a nearly indescribable individual, who stood in 
the door-way ; a short pipe in his mouth, and his arms 
mostly buried in his breeches pockets. He was ap- 
parently about sixty years of age ; possessed of a very 
rubicund countenance, in which the nose shone like 
a Burgundy rose among flowers of paler crimson. 
Good humor sparkled in the twinkle of his small, gray 
eye, and sportive mirth was enthroned in the veins 
around his wrinkled mouth. He was nearly as broad 
as he was long, resembling, more nearly than anything 
else I can think of, a barrel of cider, standing ona 
saw buck, crowned with a pumpkin. His hair was 
gray, but not with care—a healthy hoariness which 
many happy, yet untroubled “years had scattered 
there. His voice was clear and loud, though some- 
what harsh in intonation; and his nose, to whose 
color I have before alluded, bore in shape no slight 
resemblance to what is well known among farmers 
by the name of a “long John potato.” 

“That’s Uncle Tom, Dick!’ said I, to my com- 
panion, nudging his elbow. 

‘* A queer looking covey, isn’t he?” 

Jump out, boys!” said the old man, “ here, Oba- 
diah, let the horse loose into the meadow—you are 
just in time for a good trout dinner.” 

We complied with his wish, and entered his bar- 
room, which we found filled with a motley group of 
characters, some of whom may be more particularly 
noticed in the progress of our history. 

‘‘ Try a glass of New England, boys.” 

‘ No, thank you.” 

“°T wlll give yer an appetite for yer dinner.” 

‘* But we both belong to the tee-total society.” 

** What’s that?” 

“A society that agrees—by each member pledging 
himself not to drink any New England, or other 
SID<lar ]iquors—to do all it can to stop intemperance, 
and S®-e people’s lives, &c.” 

“Whew—save people’s lives—you don’t mean to 
say New Enand—my New England hurts folks, do 
yer?—why, hain; | been drinking it for these fifty 
years! Pshaw! thee new fangled notions will be 
your ruin. You'll bothaie early—see if you don’t— 
but come, dinner’s ready—.ajess the total society for- 
bids your eating trout.” 

‘Not a bit of it, Uncle Tom.” 

The old man really vexed, led the Wy to his dining- 
room. 

A repast such as the back towns of New England 
alone afford, awaited our attention. 

An immense dish of small trout, surrounded by 
plates of brown bread, and potatoes that would have 
enchanted an Irishman’s heart—various kinds of pies 
on tin platters—and pewter mugs filled with cider, 
enabled us to make a hearty meal. 

‘A buxom looking country lass that,’’ whispered 
Dick, as Uncle Tom’s youngest daughter passed 
through the room with two pails full of water, ‘is 
that the beauty you told me of before we started?” 

“Oh, no, Dick! this is a far different kind of girl; I 
advise you to be careful how you meddle with her.” 
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“She isn’t bad looking though!—her cheeks and , fly. “Isn’t he a buster?” continued he, giving a fiery 
lips are painted by nature. We know one or two } twitch. 
girls that have taken the brush from nature’s hands, ‘** Yes! but you haven’t got him: he has not even 
don’t we? What a round, full form she has; weighs § bit at your fly—you don’t pull right, Dick!” 
two hundred, I’ll bet. I must introduce myself.” “T tell you I know how to take a trout as well as 

“Be careful, Dick! I give you fair warning.” any live man.” - 

“Never fear for me, Bob! I think we shall be § ‘Well, Dick! throw your fly just at the edge of 
acquainted with each other before the world is a day § that little eddy—over that rock—I’ll warrant you a 
older.” jump: so, be careful.” 

Uncle Tom, having inspected our flies, which he { Rover threw his fly, but it struck the water clumsily, 
pronounced very pretty, though he said he could § and with a splash like the plunge of a frog. Foria 
make better in five minutes of his old hen’s tail } moment the fly lay unassailed, but just as the current 
feathers, only it was difficult to catch her, she being } was bearing it away, anoble trout darted at it—Rover 
already nearly denuded by former visits, and having } pulled, but the fish fell off, and vanished like a sun- 
shown a strong disinclination to the practice. beam. 

‘Here are two poles, boys, beauties, ain’t they ? *Confound it, Bob! my hook is dull.” 
pine, with an arle switch—just the right length for * Come, Dick, own up. Did you ever fish for trout 
our brooks—sixteen feet precisely—there, let your ) with anything but an earth worm?” 
line out about two feet longer than the pole; nowif) Rover’s color heightened; an angry reply rose to 
you know how to cast a fly, you’ll take the fish with } his lips; but suddenly like one who has come to a 
that fixing.” magnanimous conclusion, he straightened himself— 

Dick handled his fishing-tackle so awkwardly, en- $ shook his shoulders, and exclaimed— 
tangling his legs with the line, and catching the hook ‘* No, Bob! to tell the truth, I never did.” 
in his garments, that I began to doubt his vaunted “Watch me a few minutes, Dick! and you will im- 
skill; and Uncle Tom, in a tone of commisseration, { prove. Though I am a mere novice in comparison 
advised him to shorten his line, as it would be much ; with Uncle Tom, I can teach you something of the 
more easily managed, but my worthy chum declined } art. Now notice. You must not twitch directly out 
following his advice, saying in a whisper to me— from the stream ; there is a certain scientific jerk that 

“The old covey thinks [ can’t kill a trout, but I’ll { you must attain, which fastens the hook in the trout’s 
show you how to take them—just as if there wasn’t { mouth—a slight motion of the elbow will do it—then 
any trout brooks in Ohio.” you can pull the fish out at your leisure. There, just 

“Good luck to yer, boys,” cried Uncle Tom, as } beyond that snag, I'll have a jump.” 
we started for the brook, “Ill go down with you “St. George! you’ve got him—a beauty.” 
myself to-morrow, and give you a little teaching in ‘Poor fellow, his spots are fast growing dull; see, 
the business. There are some things ain’t larned at ) Dick, they brighten again like the sparkle of a taper 
college, and catching trout is one on *em.” as it goes out—throw him into the basket.” 

“ Self-conceited old costumer: isn’t he, Bob?” Dick tried in vain to attain the peculiar jerk well 

“Pshaw ! he is a master of the artof angling. Izaak | known to all accomplished trout fishermen, and after 
Walton himself was not more skilful; Uncle Tom § various failures threw down his rod and line by the 
and he would have been worthy comrades, had the § brook, and told me to go ahead. I wandered along 
fates placed them upon earth together. Izaak, to be § alone till I reached the rocky ravine, when I seated 
sure, had more gentility, and doubtless was fuller of } myself beside a deep pool, where I was confident I 
the milk of human kindness, but they both alike would § should take several large trout. 
have enjoyed their pleasant art, and the quiet com- I had hardly seated myself when Rover rejoined 
panionship of brook and field; the green forest, and } me, exclaiming— . 
the wild flowers of the meadows.” Sa Bob, did you see her?” 

“T should like to bet that I can beat him in any “Who?” 
given time; his very appearance would frighten away 2 ‘‘ How should I know? but there is a petticoat just 
any respectable trout.”’ ahead. I caught a glimpse of it through the under- 

“Well, here we are by the brook; you can now ; brusb— see, she is fishing, by the Heavens—don’t you 
prove your vaunted address.”’ see that trout on the top of the water—there, through 

It was a most lovely stream. Sweeping on through 2 the rocks. . Keep easy, Bob, let me make an investi- 
@ green and flower-sprinkled meadow in many cir- me 
clings, as if it loved the beautiful lawn and regretted } Rover stole quietly along the rocks with the cau- 
to leave it, the little brook glided before us. For } tious step of an Indian spy. He had reached the top 
nearly a mile, until it entered a wild and rocky ravine, } of a high bluff, when after a long look over it he 
its banks were free from bushes, and no impediment § turned toward me, and threw up his arms as if in 
was offered to a clear cast of the angler’s line. It } surprise and passionate admiration. * But alas! for the 
behooved the fisherman, however, to use great care } romance of the occasion, as he turned toward me his 
and address in approaching the shore, or the coy deni- § foot slipped, and rolling down the cliff he fell into the 
zens of the brook would dart away to some deep re- § brook directly before the object of his pursuit. I 
treat, and the cast would be made in vain. heard a wild shriek of surprise and fear, not from 

“I’ve got one,” shouted my noisy companion, as { Rover, but most indubitably from a female voice, 
the glancing side of a noble trout appeared by his } and letting go my own rod and line, I rushed forward 
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as rapidly as the rough footing would allow. The 
scene which presented itself was worthy of the pain- 
ter’s canvass. On a gently shelving rock stood a 
maiden, lovelier than the fair Ellen of Lorn. Her 
little sun-bonnet had fallen back from her forehead, 
around which clustered the richest and darkest trea- 
sure of ringlets which ever adorned a woman’s brow. 
Her beautiful black eyes were opened wildly and 
fearfully, and through her rich, red lips the bright, 
small teeth gleamed like the purest ivory. Her form 
slightly bent forward, was of full, round, yet not in- 
delicate proportions. She looked like the guardian 
fairy of the wild brook which dashed by at her feet. 
Her rod, held lightly in her right hand, was of the 
slightest proportions, tipped with whalebone, and her 
long line, relieved of the weight of the trout which 
had escaped when Rover fell into the brook, swayed 3 
gracefully with the circlings of the eddies. 

My unfortunate companion had just emerged from 
the bottom of the brook, and was clinging to an old 
branch of a decayed tree, while the swift waters bore 
his legs downward, preventing him from getting a 
foothold. 

‘* Bob,” cried he, I’m in for it.” 

“Yes.” 

‘*Confounded cold, this water: help me out.” 

I reached forward and seized my friend’s arm, pul- 
ling him out from the brook. Rover shook himself, 
and turned to address the girl, but she had disappeared. 
We were sure, however, that we heard a clear, ring- 
ing laugh among the trees, and that we saw her light 
form gliding hastily away. I never saw Rover so 
completely disconsolate. 

“Heavens!” he cried, ‘how unlucky—but isn’t 
she the loveliest girl you ever saw? How cold these 
mountain brooks are; let’s go up to Uncle Tom’s— 
but say nothing, Bob!” 

* Not a word, Dick!” 

We started for the tavern, which we reached just 
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stockings—my name is Square Barlington, Justice of 
the Peace for the town of Readsville. Last winter 
I taught school, and now I am engaged in making 
shingles; prehaps you’ve hearn on me before?” asked 
he, concluding with an energetic slap of the hand 
upon his lank leg. 

‘** Of course,” replied Rover, “ your name, Square 
Barlington, is familiar as a household word.” 

“Give us yer clipper; there ain’t no minister in 
these diggings, and I doose all the marryin’. I like to 
got in a scrape once. I married a couple who had 
run away, and the old man hove in sight just as the 
knot was tied. Wa’nt he mad! He said as how 
he’d sue me—but 1 showed my commission, and he 
hauled in his horns.” 

This village ‘‘ Square” was decidedly a singular 
character. His stature was doubtless the same he had 
claimed, but he looked even more longitudinal. He 
was excessively lean; his head was large, and seemed 
to weigh over his neck and shoulders. His breast 
was sunken, as if he had starved himself as near to 
nothingness as possible. His crane-like legs were 
encased in pantaloons evidently originally constructed 
for a much smaller man, as they reached only to the 
tops of a pair of dark blue stockings, while his whole 
frame was supported by huge feet clad in shoes, not 
unlike in form and dimensions to a pair of snow shoes. 
His shape as he usually stood, from the summit of his 
cranium to his toes, very exactly described a semi- 
circle. Altogether, as Rover remarked to me, “an 
eccentric looking character.” 

‘Pinch me, Bob! or I shall laugh in his face.” 

“ Are you a trout fisher, Square ?”’ inquired I. 

“‘T guess so—nobody but Uncle Tom can beat me 
with a fly, and he can’t.” 

“Ho! ho! ho!” laughed Uncle Tom. 

_ © Well can you now?” 
‘*Ho! ho! ho!” 
‘*T caught a four pounder yesterday on ‘ Mud Pond.’ 


as the keepers of the upper deep were showing the } He broke my pole; pulled me into the drink; bit off 
fires of their light-houses, or for fear the reader may § my line, and got away. When Gen. Jackson was 
not know what I mean, just as the stars were coming § going through the states of New England, and Ver- 


forth. 

Uncle Tom opened our trout basket, and said— 
“Very well, boys—very well—there are bigger 
trout than those in the brook though. Come, you ; 
must be hungry.” 

Yes,” said Rover, “hungry, but not very dry! 

“Ha! ha! been in the brook, have yer? You’ve } 
got a new way of catching trout, perhaps.” 

Rover soon changed his dress, and we did ample $ 
justice to the bountiful supper spread before us. It § 
would not have been popular at all in that democratic 
community to have called for a private room, conse- 
quently we returned to the bar-room. Reposing our- 
selves on an old oak bench which formed the sofa of 
the apartment, we were not at all disposed to quarrel 
with our situation. 

‘Variety is the spice of life,” said Rover, lighting 
a cigar. 

“That air’s a fact,’ responded an individual, who 
sat in a corner of the fire-place. ‘I am,” continued 
he, rising, ‘‘ gentiemen, I am the tallest democrat in 
the state of Vermont—six feet seven inches in my 
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mont, a few years ago, I called on him, or he on me, 
I forget which. Says I to him, says 1, ‘general, 1’m 
the tallest democrat in the state of Vermont.’ ‘1 
should think’so,’ said he; that’s what he said.” 

‘Rather rambling in his remarks,” whispered 
Rover. 

Uncle Tom, whose ire had been somewhat aroused 
by the assumed superiority of the ‘‘Square,” in his 
turn assailed him, and listening to the sharp contest of 
these two antipodes, I did not notice Rover’s exit from 
the room. The combatants were in the height of their 
argument when my eomrade again stole in, with one 
hand pressed against the side of his head. 

‘* What is the matter, Dick ?” asked 1. 

‘¢ Blast that girl !”” 

“* What is it?” 

‘Her fist is harder than a junk of lead.” 

‘Did she strike you?” 

“Strike! you’d think a horse had kicked you! if 
you had been in my place you’d wish you had been 
dipped in the styx, like Achilles.” 

‘Come, tell me, Dick.” 
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Why,” answered Rover,‘ I went intothe kitchen, 
Uncle Tom’s daughter was washing the dishes; says 
I, ‘Susan ! will you give me a glass of water?’ She 
brought me the water, I drank it, and when I set the 
mug down, why I gave her a smack on her lips, and 
the way she smacked me with her great red fist, was 
a caution to all lovers of rustic beauty.” 

At this moment an antiquated individual came up 
to Dick, and whinnying like a horse, by way of 
introduction, asked him if he had the toothache. 

“ ’m a horse doctor,” said he, holding up a pair of 
huge pincers. ‘Can cure you in five minutes.” 

Rover shuddered, and made no reply. 

“Set down, Moab,” said Uncle Tom. “ Keep still, 
or I’ll put you out!” 

A very staid, intelligent looking farmer, at this time 
dropped into the bar-room, and with the freedom of 
manner which always characterizes the inhabitants 
of small country villages, soon opened a conversa- 
tio with us. He was treated with marked respect 
by all the loungers around the fire, and after a short 
time occupied in general remarks, extended to us an in- 
Vitation ‘‘ to come up and see his farm, before we left.” 

“That’s Mr. Turner,” said Uncle Tom, as he re- 
tired, “he’s a man well to do in the world, and has 
gota purty darter.” 

“Ah! I reckon she is the girl, my friend Rover 
introduced himself to, to-day.” 

“Bob! be still !” 


“You’ve seen her then, have yer? Well, she’sa 


nice’un. There’s Bill Stokes, sitting there whittling 
ashingle ; he thinks he’! get her; but I guess he can’t 
shine.” 

A tall, sturdy looking young fellow, rose from the 
shadow of the fire-place, and scowling revengefully 
at Uncle Tom, left the room, uttering something 
strongly resembling an oath. 

A general laugh followed his exit. 

“Poor feller,” said the Square, “he’s been a 
courtin’ Mary Turner this two year, and if she hadn’t 
gone off to school, he might ha got her, but now, he 
don’t stand no chance at all.” 

“Verily !” remarked my classical friend, Rover, 
“it would be like the marriage of Venus with Vulcan.” 

We amused ourselves a little longer, by watching 
the various characters that had assewbled in the little 
bar-room—answered the many questions which were 
propounded by the curious rustics, till Rover wished 
to retire. 

“ Wake us early! Uncle Tom!” 

“ Sartin.” 

“ What a glorious night!” exclaimed Rover, throw- 
ing open the window of our room. ‘“ Confound Uncle 
Tom’s youngest daughter, how my head aches! Bob! 
see the moonlight on the bare top of that mountain, 
and in the little brook! isn’t it great?” 

* Come to bed, Dick!” 

“ How strangely beautiful those driving clouds, and 
what curious shadows are moving over the meadows ! 
Bob! I feel poetical. I think I could write a long 
poem to the maid of the forest, or the queen of the 
trout brook, or the nymph of the glen, or whatever 
you choose to call the lovely girl, that caused me to 
fall into the stream to-day.” 








* Dick! I don’t clearly understand how you can 
have your affections occupied at the same time by 
her, and by Susan.” 

‘Oh! I have a most capacious heart! but Susan! 
don’t mention her! You’ve seen this Square Barling- 
ton as they call him, before to-day, have you?” 

* Yes! often! he has at times been my companion 
in former trouting excursion.” 

** What a comical looking handiwork of the Great 
Architect he is!—gaunt—lawk—shrivelled—lantern 
jawed——” \ 

“ Well! well! Dick, he is the great man of Reads- 
ville, but just oblige mie by quitting your rambling 
rhapsodies and going to sleep.” 

The night passed away, and we were aroused at an 
early hour by a wild looking boy, sent by Uncle Tom 
to waken us. It was yet dark and raining severely. 
The big drops pattered against the window panes, 
with a chilling cadence, while the harsh wind shook 
the old habitation till it tottered on its time-worn 
foundations. 

We descended to the lower regions of the tavern, 
and much to our surprise were assured by Uncle Tom, 
that it would be the best fishing day of the season. 

“Come,” said he, ‘‘ down with your breakfast, and 
let’s be off—trout bite best in the morning.” 

At the breakfast table, Rover eyed the buxom Susan 
with doubtful looks askance. A most winning smile, 
however, visited her rosy lips, as she presented him 
with a cup of coffee, and my unfortunate friend was 
again ensnared. 

“ Bob!” said he, “‘ I have come to the conclusion 
not to go out trouting to-day.” 

“ Why not?” 

“‘T don’t feel first rate,” replied he, glancing toward 
Susan. 

* Ah! Dick, I understand; but you had better go. 
The evening—when the dew laden moonlight is 
shedding its voluptuous radiance over earth, is the 
time for love. This evening, Dick! if you wish, you 
can try another smack.” 

“Don’t mention it! I’ll go.” 

The green meadow, wet with rain, glistened in the 
morning light like a field of pearls, as duly armed and 
equipped, and escorted by the jolly Uncle Tom, we 
took our way toward the brook. The air was musical 
with the melody of morning songsters, and the bracing 
and exhilirating breeze nerved our frames, and roused 
our spirits almost to rapture, and enthusiasm. 

‘ Hist!” said Uncle Tom, “ boys, do you hear that 
splashing in the water just over that log?” 

‘ Yes.” 

** What do you think it is?” 

‘A muskrat!” 

“ A bull frog!” 

“No! no! that is a trout, and a large one—don’t 
stir! I°ll show him to you in a minute.” 

The old man’s eyes lighted with a joyous interest, 
that would have rejoiced the heart of Izaak Walton, 
could he have beheld his honest countenance, as with 
a skilful throw, he cast the fly gently and lightly on 
the water directly beyond the log. Instantly the line 
straightened—the pole bent— 

‘‘ Hurrah! shouted Uncle Tom, as he landed a 
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splendid fish directly between Rover’s feet. My 
volatile chum began to jump as if in sympathy with 
the trout, reminding me of the evolutions of a country 
dance. 

“A two pounder, boys! We don’t often get 
larger trout, short of Mud Pond.” 

‘* No,” exclaimed I, ‘‘ he is one of the patriarchs of 
the brook.” 

‘The Methusaleh himself,” shouted Dick. 

Fixing our own tackle, we accompanied Uncle 
Tom down the brook, but though the fish were jump- 
ing in every part of the stream, the largest seemed 
unavoidably attracted to the old man’s fly, and such 
was his skill thnt he never missed catching the trout 
that sprang at his hook. Rover, evidently improved 
in the “gentyl art,” and had succeeded in landing 
several, when catching his hook in a snag, he broke 
his pole. He insisted that it was a large trout which 
had carried off his tackle, and that if he had caught it, 
it would have been the biggest one of the day. 

With our baskets full of splendid fish we went up 
to dinner, to which we were summoned by the rever- 
berations of a tin horn, whose echoes sounded from 
hill to hill, till 

“Jura answered ——— her misty shroud, 

Back to the joyous Alps which called to her aloud.” 

The pure air of the mountains had given us a glori- 
ous appetite, and we did full honor to the plentiful 
feast before us. F 

1 lost sight of Rover soon after dinner, but not 
feeling very melancholy over his absence, I stretched 
myself out for a quiet repose. When I awoke, Rover’s 
face was beaming upon me, lighted with a very com- 
placent smile. 

‘** Bob! Susan is not so homely a girl after all.” 

“ Ah!” 

‘ Bob! I did get another smack of Susan’s lips, this 
identical afternoon.” 

“Did they retain the flavor of bread and butter, you 
noticed last night ?” 

‘*Be quiet, Bob! they were as sweetas new mown 
hay! fragrant as the wild honeysuckle of June!” 

“‘ Did you also receive the returning smack she 
bestowed so generously upon the former occasion ?” 

‘No! she gave mea hearty kiss that almost blistered 
my lips, and then laughing till her voice rang like her 
father’s old dinner horn, she vanished into the pantry, 
and was not again visible. But I say, Bob! we are 
going up to-night to see my fair maid of the forest.” 

‘Ts it time?” 


‘Yes, it is near sunset, and early calls are fashion-: 


able in country society.” 

A short time after, we were entering the neat front 
yard of Mr. Turner’s farm house. The worthy farmer 
met us with outstretched hand at his door, and wel- 
comed us heartily. He introduced us to his wife, 
and to his lovely daughter, whose conscious blushes 
betrayed her remembrance of the preceding day’s 
adventure. We partook of the bounties of the supper 
table, and after the hospitable board was cleared, the 
old farmer and myself entered into an agricultural 
conversation, while my handsome friend made him- 
self agreeable tothe ladies, Mrs. Turner was matronly 
and intelligent looking, and Mary was, if possible, 
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more beautiful this evening than she had seemed the 
day before. 

The evening passed away without any event worth 
narrating, except that twice in the course of our visit, 
I was confident I saw the dark and scowling visage 
of Bill Stokes pressed against the outer window of the 
little room, glaring frightfully upon Rover and the 
lovely Mary, whose merry countenances formed a 
strong contrast to his own passion distorted face. 

“Bob!”? said Rover, as we were retiring for the 
night; ‘‘I once had a heart, but it is gone forever, I 
only hope I can get another in its place.” 

“In love, ah! Dick! Went fishing, and got caught 
yourself.” 

* That’s a true statement of the case, Bob! there is 
no denying the position.” 

‘* With Susan, I suppose you mean that your heart 
now is.” 

“If thov lovest me, no more o’ that. I’ve done 
with Susan forever; but Mary—oh! Mary—thou 
flower amid the desert! thou sunbeam on the cloud! 
thou, thou—anything that’s beautiful! Bob! why 
shouldn’t I get married? 1’m old enough—nine- 
teen, next summer—got to the years of discretion! 
I’m rich enough !—don’t know how much I’m worth! 
but any quantity of wild land in Ohio!—great state 
you know, and constantly increasing—expect to be 
rich as Croesus by-and-bye, unless emigration ceases, 
or there is another flood. I’ll pop the question to- 
morrow—know she likes me; saw it in her eye! 
Bob! she’s going fishing to-morrow! I’ll meet her by 
the glen, where I first saw her, you know; talk to her 
with tears in my eyes; tell her—I don’t know what: 
marry her—quit college—what do I want of a diplo- 
ma? settle down in Ohio, and——”’ 

**Got through, Dick !”’ 

“ Not half—yes, I have though—you are laughing 
at me—never was more in earnest in my life!” 

‘ But Bill Stokes——” 

“Blast Bill Stokes, I can whip him to death in five 
minutes—took a hundred lessons in boxing till I gave 
my tutor two black eyes, and a broken nose, upon 
which he declared me an accomplished pugilist, and 
I discharged him.” 

“ Dick, I’m going to sleep.” 

**So am I, to dream of Mary.” 

Rover was prepared early the next morning, for 
our fishing excursion. He hurried to the little glen, 
and would go no farther. I left him to his own 
resources, and wandered down the brook. After 
nearly filling my basket, I turned up the stream throw- 
ing my fly into deep pools, where I remembered 
having lost a trout on my way down. At length my 
attention was attracted by a slight rustling in the 
bushes over my head. Gazing up, 1 caught sight of 
the form of Bill Stokes, creeping stealthily along the 
ledge of rocks. He evidently had not seen me, but 
there was something in his attitude and manner, 
which at once determined me to wind up my line 
hastily, and follow him. Presently he stopped. I 
saw the blood rush over his face and neck, and my 
eyes followed the direction of his. 

Truly, Rover had made rapid progress. Seated by 
the side of Mary under the shadow of a flower-covered 
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rock, with one of her little hands clasped in his; his 
head bent forward till his long curls almost blended 
with her own still darker ringlets, he seemed pouring 
his tale of love and devotion into most willing ears. 
The fair girl’s eyes were cast downward, and I 
thought in the uncertain light that I could see tears 
trembling upon their richly ginged lids. Rover in 
the ardor of his pleading, ventured at length to press 
akiss upon her lips. The girl started slightly, and 
Bill Stokes sprang like lightning from his higing place. 
[had only time to give a loud warning cry to Rover, 
before Bill was at his side. With his teeth fiercely 
clenched, and his swarthy brow throbbing with intense 
passion, he stopped not to speak, but levelled a blow 
at Rover which seemingly would have felled a much 
larger animal than my slightly built friend. Rover 
with the most admirable coolness, parried the blow, 
and then proceeded with the most scientific adroitness 
to punish his rustic rival. Thecontest was short. A 
few well directed blows from Rover disabled his 
antagonist, who crawled away muttering vengeance, 
as I reached the side of the combatants. 

Mary had not fainted away, as perhaps my fair 
readers will think would have been both appropriate 
and lady-like, but a deep expression of sorrow and 
dismay had settled upon her sweet countenance, and 
she seemed more beautiful than ever through her 
rapidly falling tears. 

We attended her to her father’s gate, and walked 
on to Uncle Tom’sin silence. When we were again 
alone, Rover sat for a while in deep thought. At 
length a merry smile stole over his features, and he 
exclaimed— 

“Bob, 1 reckon Stokes will want more satisfaction 
still. What do you think?” 

“T would keep an eye on him; there is a good deal 
of revenge in his composition, and a jealous lover is 
the deadliest foe in the world.” 

For several days longer, we amused ourselves after 
our own inclinations. Rover with the confidence of 
his manly nature, gave me each night a minute detail 
of his progress in the affections of the mountain maid. 

“Oh! she is an angel,” he said. ‘‘ How lovely she 
was to-night! In the soft light of the May moon, we 
sat in the little garden bower, and I fancied we were 
in Paradise. She told me to-night that she loved me, 
and hung her own sweet miniature around my neck, 
see it rests just over my heart. Methinks I see in 
futurity my happy Western home, on the shores of 
Erie. My own fair Mary, the light of my heart, and 
home !”? 

‘“« Suppose we go to sleep, Dick.” 

“Qh! insensible clod!—sleep thou, while I talk to 
the moon, and whisper my love to the stars.” 

The next morning at an early hour we started for 
Mud Pond,” a most beautiful lake, with a most 
unromantic name, on the very summit of one of the 
Green Mountain ranges. 

It was a toilsome ascent of four miles, but even one 
view of it well repaid the exertion. It is a wild 
romantic place, where now and then, a solitary deer 
gazes at his antlers in the mountain mirror, and a 
roving bear still growls a dirge in memory of his 
departed progenitors. It is surrounded on all sides by 
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large pine and hemlock trees, which cast their sombre 
shadows far down into the dim depths of the wild 
lake, trembling fanciful with every light wind that 
sweeps through their sighing boughs. We cast loose 
the little boat, and rowed gently out to the centre of 
the pond. We found it filled with noble trout, and 
the day passed rapidly away. It was late in the after- 
noon. I was sitting in the bow of the boat, while 
Rover was guardedly pulling ina large trout. My 
eye wandered carelessly over the dark shores, and 
was at length arrested by a moving form, under the 
shadow of a huge pine. 

“ Dick,” I cried, “there isa Green Mountain bear.”’ 

* Ah!” said he, “ well, this is a Green Mountain 
‘trout; a five pound fish I think, Bob,” and he disen- 
gaged it from the hook, and threw it into the stern of 
the boat. ‘ Now,” continued he, “‘ where’s your 
bear?” 

Rover.straightened himself, and gazed earnestly in 
the direction toward which I pointed. 

At that moment, the loud clear, report of a rifle rang 
through the woods—startling the shrill echoes of the 
high lands with fearful distinctness. 

Rover uttered a low cry, and fell heavily into the 
lake. I heard a shout of exultation on the shore, and 
the dark spot vanished from under the pine. Even in 
the unnatural echoes of that fiendish shout, I recog- 
nized the voice of Bill Stokes. 

As Rover rose to the surface of the water, I seized 
him by the arm, and drew him carefully into the boat. 
He was insensible, and breathed heavily, and I saw 
no signs of blood any where about his person. I 
rowed to the shore as rapidly as possible, and pro- 
ceeded to examine the condition of Rover. I opened 
his vest, and loosened his neckcloth, during which 
process, he revived sufficiently to unclose his eyes, 
ask where he was, and again relapse into insensi- 
bility, with the remark, 

‘‘ Curious bear, that, Bob.” 

He speedily came to again, and upon examination 
we found the rifle ball was deeply buried in the little 
miniature of Mary, which she had so lately presented 
tohim. Strangely enough, not a feature of the por- 
trait was injured, but, above the flattened bullet, 
beamed forth the same sweet face, which had won 
the heart of Rover, for its own. 

*¢ Blessed angel !” he cried, ‘‘now thou art doubly 
mine.” 

Rover had escaped with a severe bruise only, 
which rendered his walk down the mountain painful 
and tedious. 

We had no hesitation in relating the occurence in 
presence of Uncle Tom, and the loungers of his bar- 
room. 

“ Wal, now!” said Square Barlington, “that ar, I 
guess, accounts for what old John Stokes told me just 
now. The old man felt bad, I tell yer. ‘Look a here,’ 
says he to me, ‘see this ere note” I took it and it 
read, ‘good-bye, dad! I’m off on a whaling voyage.’ 
Now, I guess, we can put this, and that together, and 
come pretty near to the identical rascal that shot at 
that young fellow, and that ar’s Bill Stokes.” 

The Squire was evidently delighted with his acute- 








ness in putting things together. He drew up his 
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semi-circular form almost to erectness, and gave a 
peculiar slap of the hand upon his thigh, which 
proclaimed his self-satisfaction. He was not, more- 
over, without a shrewd suspicion of the reason why 
Bill Stokes shot at Rover, for he whispered to me— 

«‘ The boy is sure on her zow, any way.” 

Richard Rover’s character was that manly straight 
forward nature which always led him to adopt the 
most open and direct course in all his acts. Before 
we left Readsville, he had made proposals both to 
father and daughter. The lovely Mary had but one 
word to say, and it may be remarked by the reader, 
that throughout all this long and eventful history this 
is the only one she has uttered that the author has 
chosen to give to the public ear. Perchance my 
friend Rover could tell you of a hundred sweet say- 
ings that had fallen from her rosy lips, like the pearls 
from the lips of the fair Oriental fable, but as for me, 
I do love a lady that says only a few words, and those 
very pleasant ones. 

The word the gentle Mary gently whispered in the 
ear of Rover was “‘yes.” 

The reply of Mr. Turner was characteristic not 
only of himself, but of the American nature. 

“My young friend,” said he calmly, “I will not 
hesitate to say that I like you much. You are some- 
what wild, and I guess rather flighty, but you are a 
good honest boy, and one of that kind that always 
makes good man in the end. Now, Mary is my only 
child, and she is as good a one as any father need ask, 
but if you only answer one question right, you shall 
have her. Mr. Rover, what are your politics ?” 

Poor Rover! he had no politics. It was the last 
thing he had ever thought of bestowing attention upon. 
Politics! he despised them—hated them. Had he been 
asked his opinions in religion, science, art, poetry, 
general literature, or even mathematics, he might have 
founda ready answer. But something must be done, 

“Ahem! Mr. Turner, yes, sir, politics! yes, sir— 
well, sir! my father is a whig, but my mother’s 





family are all democratic. I’ve got two uncles who 
are whigs, and one who isa democratic member of 
Congress, and four aunts who aint anything particular 
except old maids. Both my grandfathers were Revo- 
lutionary soldiers, and voted for George Washington, 
and—and——” 

“Never mind, Mr. Hover, what are your own 
politics?” 

‘ Mine, yes, sir,’”? and Rover anxiously watched 
the countenance of Mr. Turner, for some light upon 
that gentleman’s politics, but in vain: not a muscle of 
that calm countenance moved. 

‘ My politics, sir? why I’m not twenty-one yet.” 

Mr. Turner laughed, and said, “ very well, Mr. 
Rover, I have made up my mind, that Mary, if she 
marries any body, must marry a good, sound "a 

“ What?” said Rover, jumping to his feet, “I’m 
one of ’em any way—in fact, Mr. Turner, my politics 
are undecided ; but, but, I ‘am open to conviction.’ ” 

It would be unnecessary to state that Mr. Turner 
soon joined his consent to that of his daughter, for in 
addition to making Rover his son-in-law, he had the 
almost equal pleasure of also making him a good, 
sound ——, and from thenceforth Rover was an eager 
and violent politician, having adopted his position 
from the highest motives of principle and patriotism. 


Rover could not obtain Mr. Turner’s assent to their _ 


immediate marriage, or he would gladly have given 
Squire Barlington a little business to do “in the way 
o’ marryin,” but he was compelled to return to col- 
lege, where he had yet two long years of study to 
pass, before he would be entitled to the honors of 
graduation. In little more than a year, however, 
Rover had so far won upon the old man’s heart, that 
he permitted the marriage, on condition that Rover 
should notwithstanding finish his collegiate course. 
Years afterward I saw Rover and his wife, in their 
pleasant home on the shores of Erie. He had not 
changed his politics, nor his love for the maid of the 
forest. He was happy—shall we not leave him thus? 
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My heart has whispered every soul is formed 
By God, to meet a kindred sou! below, 

Tho’ for a time the world these hearts divide, 
Vain are the barries that around them grow; 

For destined soon or late to blend in one, 

These Heavenly sisters beat in unison. 


And when they meet as meet at length they must, 
A sudden instinct in their bosoms prove, 
Here dwells the sympathy they fondly crave, 
And soon they glow with friendship or with love, 
Words that may seem to bear a different name, 
But in their earnest feeling still the same. 


Each separate existence that before 

Was incomplete, and dwelt with pain apart, 
In one united stream now onward flows 

And forms the tranquil current of the heart, 
Like lightning flash they know and they adore, 
O’er joyed the eye or soul demands no more. 


Assured of truth they dread no cold return, 
No broken faith or falsehood insincere ; 
A spirit voice the union has avowed, 
’Ere tones of tenderness have met the ear, 
The language of the eyes alone is sought, 
Those soft but true interpreters of thought. 


O’er vanished days they turn no more to gaze, 
They only sigh that they have met so late, 
And in life’s mingled dream their spirits twine, 

No longer sad, no longer desolate ; 
Striving by pure devotion to atone, 
For long lost years in which they dwelt alone. 


It is the light that mirrored in the stream, 
Reflects a radiant glory to the sky, 
It is the echo softened yet distinct— 
That when we speak returns our faintest sigh, 
It is our shadow from the sunshine thrown, 
That leaves us not, and clings to us alone. 
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TABLE. 


SCAGLIOLA WORK, CROTCHET, &c. 


BY MLLE. 


WE shall give in future, from month to month, hints 
on crotchet work, scagliola, netting, embroidery, &c., 
arranging the subjects according to the seasons, and 
illustrating our themes wherever appropriate. We 
begin the present month with an engraved pattern of 
a scagliola card-case, of a very beauttful design. 

SCAGLIOLA WORK. 

Carp Case.—This description of drawing is called 
seagliola work. It was first invented by Guido Tassi, 
and the art was afterward improved and perfected by ‘ 
Henry Hugford, a monk, 
of Vallambrosa. It was 


first used to counterfeit 
marbles; and the altar of 
St. Antonio, in the church 
of St. Nicolo, at Carpi, is 
still preserved as a monu- 
ment of extraordinary skill 


and beauty. It consists of 
two columns, representing 
porphyry, and adorned 
with a pallium, embroi- 
dered as it were with lace; 
while it is ornamented on 
the margin with medals 
bearing beautiful figures. 

The dicromi, or yellow 
figures on the back ground, 
in imitation of the Etruscan 
vases, are now most ad- 
mired in scagliola work, 
and, as the art is one 
easy of attainment, we 
shall describe it :—Hav- 
ing procured a piece of 
sycamore of the desired 
size and shape, you draw 
upon it with a pencil, first 
the centre piece, and after- 
wards the border; you then trace over the pencil 
marks with India ink andacamel’s hair brush. After f 
two or three days, varnish with the best picture var- 
nish. 

If sycamore cannot be procured, deal will answer 
the purpose, covered with good cream colored draw- 
ing-paper. 
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CROTCHET WORK. 

Fracon Purse.—Materials—Ponceau crotchet silk 
and gold twist.—This purse of a neat and graceful 
form, is commenced with a chain of 112 stitches 
united. 

Three rounds of long crotchet, with a chain stitch 
between each. Ponceau. 
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Only the three first rows are worked round. From 
the first row of gold begins the opening which is 
made by working from right to left side of the work. 
1st row.—Gold. 

4 rows ponceau. 
1 row gold. 
4 rows poncean. 
1 row gold. 
4 rows ponceau. 
1 row gold. 

4 rows ponceau. 

After the last four rows, 
begin to close the purse by 
working four rounds of 
double crotchet, uniting 
the first row; then begin 
the design with the colors 
indicated asabove. When 
the last row of the pattern 
is finished continue with 
the ponceau in double 
crotchet, diminishing eight 
stitches in each row; thiS 
is done by leaving one 
stitch without working in 
every thirteen till dimin- 
ished toa point,and always 
in the same place to the 
right. 

Lapy’s RETICULE.— 
Materials, Drab crotchet 
thread, two shades of nar- 
row blue satin ribbon, cord 
and tassels to correspond 
with the ribbon ; a giece of 
blue and a piece of white 
sulk as lining.—Make a 
chain of 130 stitches. 

1st row. Double crotchet. 

2d row.—3 chain, 3 long. 

3d row.—3 long worked in the 3 chain ; repeat. 
4th and two fo'lowing rows.—1 long, 3 chain. 

7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, and 11th rows.—Like the 2d and 
3d; repeat from the 3d row twice, and finish with 3 
rows, 3 long, 3 chain, miss 3. 

Crotchet the sides together, work a row of double- 
long stitches around the top, in Which to insert the 
cord, and finish with a row of double crotchet. 

Pass the ribbon through the rows of 3 chain, 3 long, 
placing the lightest in the centre strip. 

Make a double lining with the silk; place the white 
next the reticule and the blue inside, and finish with 
cord and tassels, 
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CHAP. I.—THE BALL. 


On the banks of the Chiccahoming, eighteen miles 
west of Richmond, Virginia, stood in 1781, a handsome 
and spacious country house, belonging to Richard 
Stanton, Esq., quite a prominent member of the House 
of Burgesses, and a fast friend to the Independence of 
America. In the rear of this building was a lawn 
which extended to the bank of the river, and which, at 
the time in question, presented a scene of most pecu- 
liar and stirring interest. It was the camping-ground 
of Lafayette’s chosen dragoons, the idol of his pride 
and affections, and who had been equipped mostly at 
his own expense, and according to his own taste. Not 
far off, the whole American army, then under com- 
mand of the chivalrous marquis, to whose prowess 
the commander-in-chief had entrusted the destinies of 
the Old Dominion, lay strongly entrenched, prepared 
at any moment, to march against the British, who, 
under the fierce Philips and the traitor Arnold, were 
mercilessly ravaging the country around. 

On the evening of the first of May, 1781, a.splendid 
fete was given by the worthy proprietor of Mosswood, 
for so was the villa named, in honor of the gallant 
Lafayette. Many of the neighboring gentry, and a 
large concourse of belles who graced the metropolis, 
were present on the occasion, for the fears excited by 
the vindictive Arnold and his coadjutor, impelled 
many of the inhabitants of both sexes, to seek safety 
within the American lines. The enemy were daily 
expected to make their appearance before the city, 
and a division of Lafayette’s army under Baron 
Steuben, far inferior in number and appointment to 
the British forces, were stationed for its defence. 
Hourly communication was kept up between the 
generals commanding, for it was the design of La- 
fayette to cover Richmond with his whole strength if 
necessary, until the public stores which had there 
been gathered, under the orders of Gen. Washington, 
were safely and entirely removed. — 

The villa was beautifully and brilliantly illumi- 
nated, and the sounds of music and revelry borne on 
the night breeze gave no token that war and danger 
were so near at hand. A strong patrol was stationed 
in the immediate vicinity, and sentinels were strung 
for miles in every direction from which a surprise 
was apprehended. Gay parties of lively young girls, 
decked with the early flowers of the season, attended 
by dashing young officers, were seen promenading 
the graveled walks of the lawn and garden, full of 
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, vast parlor, attired in the splendid dress uniform of 


his dragoon troop, with the rich and elegant sabre, 
presented to him by the Continental Congress, hang- 
ing gracefully from the belt which begirt his slender 
waist, this distinguished young general was receiving 
the respects of his friends and admirers, with that exu- 
berant affability so peculiar to him, and which drew 
the involuntary admiration of all who approached him. 
He was leaning familiarly on the arm of a gentleman, 
apparently some twenty-five years of age, whose clear, 
keen eye and animated expression evinced already 
the tokens of that capacious and unequalled genius, 
which have since marked him as the first jurist of the 
age, and second to none whose works have come 
down from a former generation. His countenance 
was furrowed with the lines of severe thought and 
intense study, and his wan complexion and atignuated 
frame bore witness to the habits of industrious appli- 
cation, from which he was rarely favored with ex- 
emption or relaxation. This was John Marshall. To 
the right of the future biographer and Chief Justice 
was an officer, who, from the number of ladies and 
gentlemen that was gathered around where he sat, 
seemed likely to win his full share of attention amidst 
this brilliant galaxy. The fierce glance and fiery 
vehemence which blazed from his full and steady eye 
impressed with an indescribable awe those who be- 
held him, yet they were too much interested at the 
same time to leave his company. His earnest gesti- 
culations and nervous restiveness evidenced plainly 
enough that terrible impetuosity and ungovernable 
spirit which had already rendered him conspicuous 
as an officer, and marked him as the paragon of chival- 
rous gallantry in the American army. When the 
reader is. told that the officer alluded to was Anthony 
Wayne, further description wil! be unnecessary. His 
whole character is portrayed, and may be concentrated 
in two words, sagacity and impulsiveness. Attached 
to the coterie of this distinguished general were many 
officers of inferior rank, whose fame is stereotyped in 
the heart of every American. There were the intre- 
pid Lee; the light-hearted Butler; the ardent Pickens; 
the chivalrous Howard; and last of all, the dauntless 
and mysterious Rudolph, whose daring feats and ro- 
mantic impetuosity had attracted universal attention 
on many a hard fought field, and made him the star of 
that far-famed band, the Virginia Legion. 

This officer had left the gay company for awhile, 
and was slowly promenading up and down the long 
corridor which separated the two wings of the man- 


the present enjoyment, forgetful alike of past horrors, § sion. Suddenly, as he approached the door which 


and unmindful of future hazards. But the chief and 
absorbing object of attraction was the presence of the 
Marquis De Lafayette. Standing in the centre of the 


opened on the lawn in rear of the villa, the sentinel 
on guard met him. 
“Captain,” he said, a corporal with a young 
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woman is waiting at the door, and wishes to speak 
with you.” 

Rudolph stopped, and looking at the soldier incre- 
duously and somewhat sternly, replied— 

“A young woman, and wishes to speak with me? 
You mistake, certainly!” 

“She is a stranger just arrived, and will see no one 
else.” 

‘Lead on then, I will follow you.” 

The sentinel returning, pointed to a man and woman 
who stood at the foot of the steps. When Rudolph, by 
the light of the full moon, whose beams silvered with 
the brightness of day the landscape around, caught 
sight of the female, he started back as if amazed, and 
yet there was gladness in his tone. 

“You here, Fanny?” he exclaimed. 
Heaven’s ndme, what brought you?” 

‘Pressing and important business,’’ was the soft 
response. 

“How did you pass the guard and patrol?” 

“T told them I must see you, and this officer was 
sent to guard and conduct me. No one questioned 
me further.”’ 

“Tt is true,” said the corporal, who was standing 
by. 

“Gentlemen,” said Rudolph, to the two wondering 
soldiers, ‘‘ you can go about your business, but, mind 
you, take good care to keep your own counsel! This 
may not bear repetition.” 

“And now,” he again said, after they had gone, 
“tell me the cause of this strange visit? I fear you 
have been imprudent, Fanny, and-have broken your 
promise.”” 

“Captain Rudolph is quite mistaken,” said the 
maiden, proudly. ‘TI left my uncle’s house with his 
knowledge and by his order, and rode hither accom- 
panied only by his faithful servant.” ; 

“What has happened?” 

“Philips has joined Arnold, and they will be in 
Manchester ’ere the morrow’s sunrises. What think 
you now?” 

Had a bolt fallen at his feet, Rudolph could not 
have been more astonished, and his large eyes seemed 
to emit sparks of fire. 

“How came you to know this, Fanny?” he said. 
“This news must soon change the features of these 
revels,” . 

“My uncle’s house was yesterday entered by a 
party of British soldiers, who destroyed everything 
that was valuable, and then burning the outhouses 
with all they contained, ordered him to leave his bed 
and follow them. When told by the physician that 
he was bed-ridden, they cursed him as a lying rebel, 
and struck him to the floor. Then setting fire, as they 
thought, to the house, they rode off, swearing that the 
rebels deserved no better fate.” 

* And how did you escape?” 

“When they were first descried, my uncle ordered 
me to take refuge in a closet, within which was a 
dark, low cuddy, where I lay perfectly secure.” 

“ And did the house burn down? and what became 
of the old gentleman and his friend ?” 

“The fire was soon extinguished by the servants, 
who came in after the British left. My uncle then 


“But in 
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instructed me to come hither, thinking I would be 
safer on the road under the guidance of his servant, 
than in his house whilst the ruffians were so near. 
He charged me to make all the speed I could to pre- 
vent the destruction of Richmond.” 

“How?” said Rudolph, “is not this known at 
Richmond?” 

“No. It is a secret march, and they intend sur- 
prising Baron Steuben before the marquis can march 
to succor him. This was told bya young countryman 
who had made his escape after being taken prisoner, 
but was again unfortunately met by the party as they 
came to my uncle’s. The ruffians shot him on the 
spot.” 

“The heartless villains!” exclaimed Rudolph, 
fiercely. ‘But there is no time to be lost, and we 
must take measures to break in upon their plans. 
Fanny, this night’s work will immortalize you.” 

**T shall be glad if Richmond escapes destruction 
through my poor means; but if ill befalls yoz, I should 
regret that I was the messenger,” said the girl, ina 
soft murmur. 

‘That will be as fate decrees. And now take my 
arm, and go with me to the lady of the house.” 

As good luck would have it they met Mrs. Stanton 
crossing the passage all alone, on her way to the 
chamber where her little children were sleeping. Ru- 
dolph spoke a few words with her, which seemed to 
agitate her no little; and then introducing and leaving 
Fanny to her charge, he strode on with rapid step in 
the direction of the parlor. 


CHAP II.—THE COUNOIL. 


GENERAL Wayntz, yielding to the vivacity inspired 
by this interval of relaxation from the stern duties of 
war, was engaged in animated converse with a bevy 
of ladies who surrounded him. Abstracted and de- 
termined, Rudolph made his way through the inter- 
vening throng, which opened as he approached, and 
addressed the general, to whom he was an aid— 

“General Wayne,” he said, “I beg the honor of 
a few minute’s private conversation with you.” 

There was something in the look, the tone and 
manner of Rudolph, which left no doubt with the 
general that his report was of a pressing and important 
nature, and he immediately left the room with Ru- 
dolph. At the door they met Colonel Lee and Mr. 
Stanton, who were invited to accompany them. 
The company who had been’ involuntary witnesses 
of these proceedings, were left in a bewildered state 
of suspense, and the most annoying conjecture. 

The connection of Rudolph with any matter was 
at all times sufficient guaranty of its weight and im- 
portance. This young officer had now been twelve 
months attached to the legion, or to the staff of Gen. 
Wayne, and yet little was knowg as to his past his- 
tory. He held communication on this subject with 
none of his messmates, and he had not courted or 
allowed a sufficient intimacy with any member ot 
the corps to warrant the liberty of questioning, or 
in any manner inquiring into so delicate a matter. 
It was generally believed, however, that he was a 
native of Maryland. His resolute and rather peculiar 
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character, and his head-strong courage were all that ; and, when she again looked up, the cloud had passed 
had raised him to notice. The high esteem in which { from Lafayette’s countenance. 

he was evidently held by Lafayette and Wayne, com-? “Ah, Philips!” said he— the Cannonier of Men- 
manded for him on all sides the most flattering atten- ¢ den! Well, he owes me the life of the best of fathers, 
tion. His acknowleged talent and chivalry, taken (and I am not sorry at the prospect of getting even 
with the fact that he ever wore, conspicuously at- } with him.” 

tached to his dragoon cap, a silver star, which had? “Surely, marquis,” said Wayne, half humorously, 
often been seen gleaming foremost in the bloody } ** you bear no malice to this poor consumptive gene- 
fight, had gained for him the familiar cognomen of { ral? You must set it all down to the fortune of war.” 
‘*the star of the legion.” ‘“‘ Mon Dieu, yes,” returned Lafayette, ‘‘ but fortune 

Many conjectures were hazarded and discussed as $ sometimes affords a fair field for returning favors. 
to the purport of his communications to the officers $ And now, messieurs, to your command, and have all 
who had left the room. The continued presence pf $ ready for instant marching. Our friend Stanton must 
the marquis, however, who was still affable and to- § pardon our unceremonious departure.” 
tally unconscious of what had happened, alone gave $ ‘* We shall not seek to detain you, my dear general,” 
color to the belief that it concerned not the move- § said Mr. Stanton, with a smile. ‘ But he assured we 
ments of the enemy, or the prospect of danger. But § shall not part company, and we will be ready as soon 
when, after the lapse of a few minutes, Colonel Lee § as you. A visit from one of Arnold’s forage parties 
re-entered the saloon, and solicited an interview pri- { would not be the most pleasant for such a rebel as I, 
vately with the commanding general, wonder gave { who have ventured to entertain American generals 
place to universal uneasiness. and soldiers.” 

“Do I understand, colonel, that Rudolph is the{ ‘You are right,” was the answer. ‘ And do not 
author of this news?” said the marquis, as they { neglect, let me beg you, to provide a comfortable 
passed out. seat for my fair friend here. A hard ride on horse- 

“Yes, marquis. He is now with Gen. Wayne.” back, over the Virginia hills, will not deal the easiest 

‘¢ Then be sure that all will be as he says. He is a 2 with such delicate limbs.” 
man that never gives false alarms.” ‘‘ Be assured, marquis, she shall not suffer.” 

When Lafayette entered the apartment which had { “ Ah,” said Wayne, ‘* we can fight with stout hearts 
been assigned to General Wayne, he was surprised } and ready courage, so long as our women thus watch 
to find a young girl present, who, timidly leaning on for us. I shall not soon forget this service, my fair 
the arm of Captain Rudolph, was replying to some } Fanny.” 
question addressed to her by the general. ‘Allow me to kiss your hand, brave fair one,” 

‘ Aha, my dear general,” said the marquis, smiling, said Lafayette, and catching the reluctant hand of the 
‘*T was not aware that the American service allowed } blushing girl, the gallant young marquis gaily im- 
female counsels.”’ printed on its soft surface a fervent kiss.” 

“They are not excluded as witnesses though,my $ When, after the officers and Mr. Stanton had left 
dear marquis,”’ answered Wayne, bowing. the room, Rudolph found himself alone with the 

‘Who is this young woman?” asked the marquis. } young girl, the fierce expression which usually dwelt 

“The daughter of William Beckham, Esq., of Albe- § on his countenance, gave place to a look of unspeak- 
fe able tenderness, and he pressed her fondly in his arms. 

‘*T claim a kiss elsewhere,” he said, as he pressed 
his lips to hers. ‘I told you, Fanny, this service 
would immortalize you. Believe me, you have saved 
Richmond, and so the marquis thinks, and so will he 
report to Washington.” 

‘* Ah, Michael, do you think our forces can reach 
in time to prevent the bombardment? If so, and you 
escape unhurt, I shall be too happy, and may then 
have a heart to meet those at home.” 

“Nay! cheer up, sweet one,” said Rudolph—“ you 
ask if we shall be there in time. It is now eight 
o’clock. By eleven I shall be at Steuben’s head- 

“I will answer with my life, marquis,” said Ru- } quarter’s with the advanced guard from the legion. 
dolph. ’ By one, Wayne’s division will be encamped within 

‘Very well. And now tell me who is in com- } the city, and before dawn Lafayette will be there 
mand ?”” with the rear. Before light every battery will be 

‘* General Philips,” was her low answer. ready for action. The surprise will be turned against 

The fierce brow of the marquis was instantly } the traitor and his friend. And now return with me 
clouded with a dark frown, and his cheek flushed to Mrs. Stanton’s apartments, and she will provide for 
perceptibly. The maiden, ignorant of the cause, and § you.” 
somewhat agitated at the presence of so renowned In a half hour afterward the patrols and videttes 
a personage, felt the blood rushing coldly to her heart, § were all drawn in, the drums were heard beating for 
and could not repress a shudder of timidity. A slight § assembly, and aid-de-camp galloped forth and back in 
pressure of her hand from Rudolph re-assured her, ’ bearing orders to the different divisions. Presently 


marle,” replied Rudolph, with a ceremonious salute. 

‘*From whence does she come?” 

‘*From Chesterfield Court House since noon, on 
horseback, and accompanied only by a servant.” 

“ Sacre Diew, you tell me an impossibility.” 

‘Tt is nevertheless as I say, marquis.” 

* And pray, what is the news she brings ?”’ 

‘* Ah, now you touch the point,” said Wayne: “you 
must know, marquis, that the British left Petersburg 
yesterday, and ’ere sunrise to-morrow will be bom- 
barding Richmond.” | 

* Morbleu, this is news indeed. Who will answer 
that it is well founded? The girl may be mistaken.” 
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a troop of horse hurried past, and took the high road , which was not there three hours ago, and we are 
for Richmond. evidently expected.” 

“Steuben will hear the news in less than three} Arnold’s face was instantly flushed, and without 
hours,” said General Wayne, as the last file disap- } offering a word in reply, he set off at full speed in 
peared. ‘ Rudolph is off.” the direction of the height indicated. 

“He sets a good example of haste,” said Lafayette. ; ‘“‘Hand me the glass, quickly,” said he, to his adju- 

“ That is nothing uncommon for him when strife is ) tant. 
afloat.” A single glance with the naked eye, unaided by the 

In a very few minutes after this the whole army } telescope, sufficed to reveal the whole fully and un- 
was paraded in line of march, and the moonbeams } mistakeably. The eminence commanded the entire 
reflected the lustre from more than two thousand } front of the main street which led from the bridge to 
muskets. The artillery moved off, and Wayne fol- 5 the capitol, and exposed to view the battery which 
lowed at the head of his infantry. The legion, led { had surprised the officer first on duty. The guns 
by Colonel Lee, brought up the rear of this division, } from this battery swept the bridge from one extremity 


and they were soon on the track of the advanced } 
guard. 

By ten o’clock Lafayette’s arrangements were com- } 
pleted, and surrounded by his chosen corps, he placed 
himself at the head of his rear division. Having then 
seen to the safety of such ladies as chose to accom- 
pany his march, he put his troops in motion, and 
Mosswood was left to solitude. 
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CHAP. III.—THE TRAITOR. 


§ 
A cLoupLEss dawn succeeded to the night, under ; 


cover of which Lafayette had accomplished this timely 
march; whilst Philips and Arnold, intent on destroy- 
ing the public stores collected at Richmond, and man- 


tled by the same darkness, had quietly occupied the $ 


é 
; 
5 
) 
¢ 
heights around Manchester, and taken military pos- 3 
) 


session of the town. This being considered the key 5 
by which to unlock the well filled storehouses of the } 
city, the British generals had been busily engaged, } 
during the latter part of the night, in disposing their 

troops in such manner as to commence their attack on } 


to the other, and Arnold, totally unprepared to encoun- 
ter opposition of this character, was too sagacious not 
to have known at once that his plan had failed, and 


2 that he had been out-generaled. 


‘‘There can be no doubt,” said an officer present, 
“but that Baron Steuben has been reinforced from 
some quarter, within a few hours.” 

“Reinforced,” repeated Arnold, bitterly. ‘ What 
has chanced requires a stronger word to come at its 
importance. Lafayette is there in full force, and 


2 Steuben is superseded.” 


‘Lafayette in Richmond!”’ repeated the officer, in 
turn. ‘Why at sunset yesterday he was eighteen 
miles off, and ignorant of our approach.” 

“That may all be, and yet I tell you he is now in 
Richmond. You have only to make a feint of cros- 
sing, to test what I say.” 

“If you will allow Colonel Simcoe, he will make 
not only a feint, but, my life on it, he will throw his 
men over the bridge.” 

“By no méans,” was the quick response. “But 
go, and order forward a small field-piece, so as to 


the feeble defences of Baron Steuben by the earliest } disperse that band of horsemen who hover on the 
dawn. Knowing the weakness of the veteran Prus- } opposite bank under cover of the battery. If we can 
sian in point of troops, as well as proper ordnance, } thus draw the fire from the guns, Simcoe may effect 
they calculated on partial resistance; but they well { the passage of the bridge. If the guns are silent, you 
knew that so skilful a soldier would not surrender } may be sure the marquis is there with his whole force. 
such an important post without exhausting his full } We shall then turn back, for we are not sufficiently 
means of defence. They had not the slightest suspi- } strong to make the attempt in face of such opposi- 
cion of the discovery of their plan, or the formidable 2 tion.” 
preparations which had been made to counteract their In a few moments the loud report of a heavily 
plans. 2? charged cannon disturbed the quiet of the early morn, 
By daybreak Arnold was in the saddle, and in con- ) and awakened a din of successive reverberations 
sequence of General Philips’ suffering with hemorr- ) along the shores and channel of the river which 
hage of the lungs, assumed the chief command. Sur- } flowed noiselessly below. The blue wreath of smoke 
rounded by a brilliant staff, the traitor visited the ) curled in mid-air, and then evaporated ; the troop of 
different posts, and completed the arrangements for $ horse were seen slowly moving away, but not a gun 
regularly investing the metropolis. He was returning } from the opposite bank sent back its answer. But the 
to the station which he had just left, and from which $ scene suddenly changed. 
the attack was to open, when a small company of} Simultaneous with the discharge of the cannon, 
horse, which had been thrown forward with the view § and as if intended to herald its approach, the first rays 
of impressing a belief that they supported a body of § of the rising sun were seen blazing from the tops of 


infantry, were seen riding back in full gallop, and 
approaching the suite of the general— 

‘*What’s the matter now?” said Arnold, as the 
Officer commanding drew up by his side. ‘ You 
surely have not succeeded so soon in drawing a 
pursuit from the old Dutchman!” 

‘No, general; but I fear all is not as was thought. 


the adjoining hills, and lighting up the beautiful land- 
scape around. Arnold and his Suite were now ena- 
bled to see that a strong body of infantry, posted at 
regular intervals, and supported by a heavy reserve 
of cavalry, were drawn up in line of battle behind 
the battery. A corps of light dragoons were seen 
defiling along an open street some distance in the 


A heavy battery may be seen from a height yonder, ? rear, whose rich uniform and handsome caparisons 
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disclosed at once to Arnold that Lafayette was pre- 
sent, and before him in complete array. Chagrin and 
disappointment were pictured in his every lineament, 
and the conviction flashed on his mind that the be- 
trayer had in turn been betrayed. 

The officers around participated in this despon- 
dency, for hope had run high among them at the 
prospect of serving their king and country, but many 
found it impossible to bring their noble hearts tosym- 
pathize in the disappointment of the traitor who had 
been so unexpectedly bafiled in his clandestine at- 
tempt. 

‘Well, are you satisfied now that I was right?” he 
asked, of his officer. 

‘‘There can be no doubt,” replied the adjutant, 
‘that Lafayette, apprized of our approach, threw 
himself into Richmond last night.” 

“That is certainly very clear. But who apprized 
him? We had reliable information that he was at 
his camp at a late hour in the afternoon of yesterday.” 

“There certainly could not have been a traitor 
among us?” said the officer, innocently. 

Arnold’s fierce eyes lighted up with a blaze of fury, 
and the young officer, made thus sensible of his faux 
pas, attempted a confused and unmeaning apology. 
The group around exchanged glances, and a breath- 
less silence ensued. 

“Pray, sir, inform us what you mean, or aim at 
by apologizing when none are offended?” said the 
general, recovering with an effort his temper and 
self-possession. ‘Come, be kind enough.” 

‘*‘Genera], I feared my remark had been thought 
personal, and I was exceedingly mortified.” 

‘‘ Are any in this company,” said Arnold, pointing 
around, “liable to a charge of treachery?” 

**Oh, certainly not. I never thought such.” 

‘Then you knew not what you were at?” 

‘‘Perhaps, general, I did not.” 

“‘T expected so. And now do me the favor to keep 
yourself in the rear until further ordered.” 

The young officer, flushed to crimson with mortifi- 
cation, bowed and rode rapidly off. 

‘Now, gentlemen,” said Arnold, ““we must pro- 
ceed to business. You, sir, ride forward and order 
Colonel Simcoe to draw in his advance, and get his 
troops ready for marching. You, sir,” and he turned 
to another, “will please ride and inform Gen. Philips 
that I find it indispensable to order a retrograde move- 
ment. Richmond must be abandoned for the present. 
Lafayette must be attended to when my Lord Corn- 
wallis shall have reached us. Gentlemen, favor me 
by bearing similar orders to the commanders of other 


this, and when these goodly stores of tobacco belong- 
ing to the rebels of Manchester shall be consumed, 
we will rid them of our presence.” 


CHAP. IV.—THE WOUND. 


A sHortT time after this, the village of Manchester 
was covered with smoke and flame from the burning 
warehouses, and many an innocent sufferer in the 
cause of freedom beheld that day the destruction of 
all he had. Arnold, with a vindictiveness wholly 


foreign to his character before the period of his crime, 
directed in person the work of ruin and devastation, 
and was seen riding with reckless rapidity through 
the flames, like the grim fiend exulting over his de- 
structive work. What a fall forthe mighty! Whata 
change from the hero to the demon—from the patriot 
to the traitor! The companion and co-adjutor of 
Montgomery on the glorious and bloody heights of 
Abraham, inciting British robbers to lay waste the 
goods of American citizens! 

From the balcony of a house in the metropolis 
opposite, Lafayette and Wayne beheld the progress 
of this melancholy and outrageous work. They did 
not deem it safe or prudent to attempt arresting it— 
but their manly bosoms burned with irrepressible in- 
dignation. 

“Sacre Dieu!” exclaimed the ardent Frenchman, 
‘just to think of such a man having been once the 
intimate friend of Washington!” 

“You forget the old maxim, marquis,” answered 
Wayne. “I have heard that the gods first madden 
those whom they will destroy.” 

“If you will add harden, I will agree, general.” 

‘By the living God, that is too much for human 
endurance!” ejaculated the impetuous Wayne, as 
a crowd of women and children were seen flying 
tumultuously from a house enveloped in flame. ‘Ah, 
marquis, if I were in command I should feel tempted 
to give those thick, red columns a farewell salute ere 
they left us, even if deemed a little rash.” 

‘Eh, ma fot, it would not prove very agreeable, my 


§ dear friend, to turn loose a battery which might kill as 


divisions. The sun must set on us many miles from } maxim, dear general, though not my addition. And 





many friends as foes,’’ answered the marquis, shrug- 
ging his shoulders with indescribable stern national 
expression, “‘and you know we are not sufficiently 
strong to venture an engagement at a disadvantage.” 

‘Oh! surely not, marquis. It would be right to act 
only as you are acting. You know, though, I am 
called Mad Anthony.” 

“Yes, but you have more method in your madness 
than most madmen,” was the flattering answer. 
‘But come, did you not tell me that Rudolph was at 
your quarters? I trust his wound is not serious. Do 
me the pleasure of going with me to visit him.” 

“Certainly. His wound is severe, but not serious, 
I believe. He was the only one injured by the dis- 
charge. When I saw the brave fellow tumble from 
his horse, I could scarcely refrain from ordering 4 
return from the battery, which would have caused 
the British curs to recollect with certainty the conse- 
quences of their ruse.” 

‘Ah, now you are mad again. Remember your 
now will you accompany me to your quarters?”’ 

‘With pleasure, for I see that the last company of 
the red coats have taken up their line of march, and 
I have no further heart to look on such a sight.” 

The two officers left the balcony, and disappeared 
within the building. 

In a room darkened and deadened so as to exclude 
the least ray of sunlight, and to guard against the noise 
of the lightest footfall, lay Rudolph, stretched on the 
bed of pain and misery. A solitary being watched 
by his side, ever and anon soothing the restlessness 
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of the sleeping patient by gently pressing his hand in ) I am alone, because the doctor requests that you be 
her soft grasp. The physician attending had strictly § kept perfectly quiet.” 

enjoined quiet, after having administered a strong ‘‘Where then are Berthier and Hamilton?” 

opiate. A large, white bandage encircled the head “They are waiting in the next room, ready to serve 
of the patient, and the stains of blood to be seen § youatanymoment. The doctor advised them to stay 
showed that the wound had not ceased discharging. ¢ away until you awoke.” 

Rudolph had been struck by a shot from the only Berthier was a young French officer, remarkably 
gun fired by the British on that morning. The ball § fair and handsome, who had been detached by the 
had rebounded from a stout brick building in rear of { Marquis Lafayette from the staff of the Count Rocham- 
his position, and glanced along the full side of his ¢ beau, with the view of placing him at the head of his 
head, causing severe contusion, but had not frac- ¢ favorite dragoon corps. He anda lieutentant in Lee’s 
tured the skull. The dread of inflammatory symp- ¢ Legion, named Hamilton, were the only intimate asso- 
toms had suggested the cautious regimen we have ? ciates of Rudolph in the whole army. 
described. ‘‘Ah! well, 1 will see them by-and-bye. But how 

Presently he awoke, and by the light of a taper ¢ shall I thank you for your sweet care, Fanny?” 
which burned on the hearth, discovered the girl sit- 2 The beautiful girl blushed, and would have an- 
ting by his bedside. swered, but at this moment the door was softly 

«Why are you alone, dear Fanny? Ah, now I re- $ opened, and Hamilton announced the Marquis De 
collect—the battle has re-commenced, and Alexandre { Lafayette and General Wayne. Fanny glided from 
has gone to his post—is it not so?” the room and left Rudolph alone with the two gene- 

“No, indeed, Michael, for the enemy have gone. ? rals. (TO BE CONCLUDED.) 


EVENING IN SUMMER. 


BY EMILY HERRMANN 


Now the sultry heat is over, Pleasantly, right pleasantly 
All the chicks have sought the cover All things sink to rest; 

Of their mother’s wing. Little birds, that merrily 

There’s a most delicious pleasure Tuned all day their minstrelsy, 
Spread out, in no stinted measure, Now are in the nest. 

For each living thing. 

. 1 : Yet the cricket “ winds his horn,” 

All the bees and flies have gone Neither will he cease till morn, 
With the glorious evening sun Diligent is he, 

To their quiet homes. Who knows but a serenade 
From his earthy, leaf-roofed cell Is intended to be made 
Near the wild flower’s painted bell For his dumb ladye? 

Night’s gay stroller comes. 
Superstition cannot bear it, 
But I dearly love to hear it 

Sung so gallantly. 
All old poets loved the crickets, 
Theirs are cheapest concert tickets, 

Harmless revelry. 


Upward, upward is his flight 
With his lamp trimmed up, to light 
Where the day-beams leave. 
All things round me speak of joy; 
No rude sounds the ear annoy 
On this Summer eve. 
But the fire-fly seeks the tree-trops 
Through the softly falling dew-drops 
While the stars are bright. 
Deep-toned frogs have joined the chorus, 
And the moon rides up before us 
High above the night. 


Pleasant thoughts come over me 
While the shutting flowers I see 
Fold themselves to sleep, 
Carelessly and peacefully 
*Neath the Eye that watchfally 
Guard o’er all doth keep. 
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TO POLYMELA. 


BY T. H. CHIVERS, M.D. 


Sweet rose-bud in the garden of pure song! Sultana of my soul! the live-long night 
As from the unfolding of young leaves arise I heard thy brook-like voice, (still murmuring,) 

£weet fragrance, which has lain therein so long ; Wave round my thoughts with deluge-like delight— 
So, from thy parted lips, thy melodies, Greening my heart with an immortal Spring 

In sweet perfume, now, flowing, wake around Of Heavenly pleasure; as the vales of rain 

My soul an odorous ocean of sweet sound. Are clad in verdure; Lady! sing again! 





TRUE LOVE AND FALSE. 


BY MARY DAVENANT. 
; And as all Marion’s tears would gain no more, she 
pushed aside a law book with which he had been { strove to inspire her lover with the same high hopes 
occupied, and gathering his long limbs from beneath { and noble aims that animated her own pure bosom, 
his office table, threw himself into a lounging chair ¢ and trusted in his vows of love and constancy, as 
and gazed intensely into the fire. ‘Slow work, > firmly as in her own. And thus they parted. 
indeed,” he added, “and I am getting fairly sick of } Eight months had passed since then—eight months 
it. But there is no royal road to eminence—nothing 2 of fitful effort, but still constant love—for Marion was 
but drudge until the end of the chapter. If Marion Snot one to be readily forgotten—but the effort was 
Lee were not such an angel, and I had not been such ; daily becoming more wearisome, and Allan gradually 
a fool as to fall in love with her, I might 1 had yielded at the solicitations of his former compa- 
The rest of the sentence was lost in a murmur, and $ nions, to re-enter the gay and dissipated circles he 
though the reverie of the young barrister continued g had for a while forsaken. On the evening we have 
long, and the shadow grew deeper upon his hand- } introduced him to our readers, his long reverie was 
some face, no further sound gave token of its object. § broken in upon by the entrance of one of these friends, 
Brightly the glowing fire flashed upon his eye, and ; if friends such can be called, who after rallying Allan 
darkly frowned down upon him the well-stored book upon his studious habits and love of solitude, insisted 
shelves, whose contents were so distasteful to him ; ; upon his accompanying him that evening to a party 
loud roared the wind, and louder rattled the passing $ to which both were invited. Allan, at first refused to 


‘Tus is slow work,” said Allan Seymour, as he 


carriages—he saw and.heard them not. For before 
his mind’s eye was stretched a moonlit landscape, 
above him rustled the boughs of a venerable oak, and 


go, so after exhausting other arguments, his friend 
said— 
‘* But I have promised Miss Talbot that you shall 


beside him murmured a voice he fain would have . there, and you must go if it is only to oblige her.” 


listened to forever—for it spoke of love and trust to} ‘Poh, nonsense, Miss Talbot and I have scarcely 

hope—of effort, high and noble effort to reach a goal, ; spoken for months.” 

and as Allan listened he felt his better nature rise “Did you not speak to her at Mrs. Re—’s the 

within him, and he had determined, alas! alas! how 2 other night?” 

vainly, to do and to dare all that it prompted. “For a moment only—she was very civil, to be 
Allan had then for the first time really loved. He >} sure—all things considered,” said Allan, musingly. 

had had flirtations innumerable, for he lived much in ** And all things considered, Allan Seymour, you 

the gay world, and many a dashing belle had seen } are the most insensible fellow in the world, or you 

him in her train. Besides his profession, he possessed } would have married that girl long ago—why she has 

a small patrimony which had enabled him to live idly | been in love with you for a year at least.” 

and expensively, and on being informed by his guar- $ © And eight months of that year I have been ia 

dian that it was nearly spent, he had repaired to $ love with another woman. So it is a hopeless busi- 


Saratoga with the intention of addressing a wealthy 
but unattractive heiress, who had shown very plainly 
that she preferred him to her other suitors. 

On the evening of his arrival there, his eyes 
chanced to meet those of Marion Lee bent admiringly 
upon him. He was struck with her beauty, and with 
the blush that mantled upon her cheek, as she timidly 
withdrew her gaze, when she found it was observed. 
An introduction followed, the heiress was forgotten 
and offended, and Marion and he loved. 


ness.” 
“T was in hopes you had gotten over that nonsense 


¢ —but you are not engaged yet ?” 


‘No, but after two years toiling at my profession 
we are to be—eight months have gone already— 
heigh ho!” 

“Two year’s hard work before you are engaged, 
and twice two before you are married, and when you 
are married, what a prospect! I can see you now, 
Allan, in your threadbare coat, sighing over musty 


But they had parted unbetrothed. Marion’s father, } papers in your dingy office, your wife, thin, pale, and 
a man of moderate means but elevated character, did } shabby, sighing over her children’s clothes in her 
not fully approve of his daughter’s choice. He had } dingy parlor, and the poor brats, fat, ragged, and 
inquired, he said, and heard that the young man was } saucy, wanting a thousand things you can’t afford to 


averse to business and fond of pleasure, that he had; give them. Poh! it makes me sick.” 


wasted his patrimony, and what was more his time. 

“Let the young man prove that he loves you by his 
actions, my chi'd,” he said. ‘If two years hence he 
returns here an industrious hard-working lawyer, you 
may have him, if you will, but until then you both 
must be free.” 


Allan sighed. He had thought of all this a hundred 
times, but he smiled sadly as he replied—“ but 10 
spite of all this, we will love each other dearly, for 
Marion is a glorious creature.” 

“ Hem—you know the old proverb, ‘ when poverty 
comes in at the door,’ &c. I’ll wager a cool thousand 
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that at the end of two years, you would love Lucretia , ‘ Scarcely—what nonsense—how beautiful your 
Talbot just as well as your fair Phillis yonder, for she § hair is dressed.” 

will love you far better. Look atthetwowomen—{ ‘Yes. Le Page always does it well. Then you 
here is one ready to break her neck after you, though { were not in love with her?” 

you show her no civility, while the other, whom you “ Never,” said Allan, though the falsehood almost 
love so dearly will not write you a line in six months, { choked him. 

because ‘ papa says not.’ Why, man, if she loved ‘Then why were you so devoted to her? and why 
you half as well as Lucretia does, she would have { did you look at her as I have never seen you look 
run off with you at the first word, instead of setting { since?” said Lucretia, poutingly. 

you on this miserable probation. I bet she is at this; “ Because—because—I was a fool. You made me 
moment flirting with some of her old beaux: so come { angry, and I flirted with her to worry you.” 

to Mrs. Lennox’s, and flirt with some of your old? “ And that was all—and you really did not care for 
belles.” And Allan at last was persuaded to go. her ?” 

Miss Talbot, who had sat sullen and silent all the?‘ Never,” said Allan, “on my honor.” He raised 
evening, recovered her smiles and animation when } his eyes as he spoke, and just before him screened 
Allan addressed her. She invited him to take a seat { from Lucretia by an immense flowing Azalia, stood 
next her, and though the fair image of the absent } Marion herself—her queen-like figure drawn to its 
Marion often rose beside the image of the plain, dark } utmost height, her large eyes flashing with indignation, 
visage of Miss Talbot, still in the dim distance was } though the rest of her beautiful face expressed both 
the other picture his friend had drawn, beside which } pity and contempt. 
even Lucretia grew fair, and the diamonds with which She had vanished before he recovered from the 
she was loaded, shone with redoubled lustre. shock her appearance had excited, and as it was 

Our hero was, as we have said, eminently hand- } some time before he was able, under the plea of sud- 
some; he was also, as handsome men are apt to be, } den indisposition to release himself from Lucretia, 
eminently vain. Miss Talbot’s devotion after all his § whose exhibition of fond anxiety made him feel as if 
coldness, inflated him to such a degree, that when $ he hated her, no trace of Marion could then be seen. 
they parted, he thought less of Marion’s charms than ; At first he was tempted to believe the whole a vision 
of his own, and from that time, willingly sought the § of his brain. But no, it was her living, breathing 
society where he received such incense. presence. He had heard a bitter sigh part her lovely 
At first he did not dream of inconstancy to Marion, lips as she turned-so proudly from him—a sigh not so 
he was only amusing himself and gratifying his $ much for her own wrongs as for his degradation, and 
vanity. Soon, however, he found the heiress appro- as soon as he could command himself sufficiently to 
priating his attentions as her right; soon too, her § question his hostess, he learned that Marion had in- 
immense fortune excited in his mind a strong desire | deed been there, and where she was to be found. 
to grasp the prize he saw others vainly eS | Forgetting everything but the powerful impulse of 
after. the moment, he determined at once to see her—but 


True, the heiress was plain, weak-minded, and { day after day he beseiged the door of her friend’s house 
ill-tempered, while Marion, his still loved Marion, { in vain. He wrote to her—his letters were returned 
was all beauty, intellect, and goodness. Her form, } unopened. Accident was, however, at last his friend. 
upbraiding him for his falsehood, suffering from his ¢ She passsed him without a sign of recognition, but as 
inconstancy, seemed day and night before him. The ? she was alone he joined her, and thongh she motioned 


Struggle was a severe one, between a life of exertion him away, (for she dared not speak, and could scarcely 
and poverty with her love, and one of indolence and } stand,) he drew her arm firmly within his own, and 
wealth without it. But it ended at last. Money turning into an unfrequented street, forced her to lis- 
_ carried the day, and he offered his hand to Lucretia, } yen, while he poured forth an incoherent rhapsody, 
who at once accepted him as her future husband. which ended by imploring her to forget the past, and 
“Tell me, Allan,” said Lucretia, one evening at a } as his better angel, to snatch him from the miserable 
party, soon after their engagement, when she had } destiny he had prepared for himself. At last he 
withdrawn him from the company to snatch a short } paused for a reply, but Marion was silent. No an- 
tete-a-tete in a dimly lighted conservatory— what } swering look of tenderness met his impassioned gaze, 
became of the pretty Marion Lee, you flirted with so} or rewarded him for expressions of attachment she 
dreadfully at Saratoga, when you made me so angry } knew to be false, and felt to be degrading. 
with you?” ‘Cruel Marion!” he exclaimed, passionately, “ is 
“ Ah—really—ah—I don’t know what has become } it only with cold disdain that you listen while I hum- 
of her,” Stammered Allan. ‘* What in the world ble myself before you? while I confess my sin, my 
makes you ask?” , sorrow, and the adoration I this moment feel for you? 
“Because I saw a figure in the ball-room that re- ‘ But you have never loved as I have!” 
minded me of her.’? ‘‘ No, never!” said Marion, struggling to command 
“Where? in the name of Heaven, where?” her voice, which always soft and low, was now scarce 
“Stay, sit still, we have been here but a minute, { louder than a sigh, but gradually gained strength as 
and it is so delightful to have you all to myself,” said } she proceeded. ‘How Lhave loved you can scarcely 
Lucretia, drawing him again to her side. “ Now you { guess. How I have suffered in awaking from my 
must tell me all about it, love, or [ shall be really { delusion, is only known to him who gave me strength 
Jealous. Have you never seen her since?” to bear it. lt is enough for you to know that I have 
3* 
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awakened—it is impossible that I can dream again. 
Farewell, Mr. Seymour. May you be happy with 
the wife you have so deliberately chosen. My busi- 
ness leads me in another direction’”—and with a 
stately bow she left him, hastened homeward, her 
strength failing at every step, until she sunk fainting 
into the arms of the servant, who opened the door to 
admit her. 

For hours Allan wandered through the streets, 
neither hearing nor seeing anything that passed around 
him, inwardly cursing his own folly, Marion’s pride, 
and the poverty of both, and it was some days before 
the spirit of worldliness regained its former empire 
over bis vacillating mind. Restless and unhappy, his 
only desire seemed now to fix the fate he had chosen, 
and he urged the completion of his marriage with an 
impatience, that charmed the willingly deceived 
Lucretia. In a very few weeks, before Marion had 
recovered from the illness his falsehood brought upon 
her, he stood at the altar, vowing to love and to 
cherish one whose person he disliked, whose charac- 
ter he despised, but whose wealth he hoped would 
make amends for all the rest. 

Bat Allan was mistaken. He had experienced the 
gharm a highly placed attachment can throw around 
existence, and he felt the aching void its absence had 
occasioned. Had his wife’s affection for him been 
less engrossing, he might, perhaps, have sometimes 
forgotten the golden fetters that bound him, but this 
‘was almost impossible. She must share all his plea- 
sures with him, and her presénce was enough to 
render them nugatory. Weak, narrow-minded, pam- 
pered, and entirely selfish, her love partook of the 
selfishness of her nature. It must minister to her own 
happiness, not to that of its object, and as time went 
on, Allan (who was naturally amiable, and seldom 
roused his indolent temper to contend against her 
violent one) found himself tied to the apron-string of 
his volatile wife, the alternate slave of her caprices, 
and of the sensual indulgence, in which alone he 
found refuge from them. 

It was several years after their marriage, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Seymour were spending the summer at 
Sharon Springs, when business connected with some 
valuable property, owned by Lucretia in the western 
part of the state of New York, made it necessary that 
Allan should visit a thriving town in that section to 
consult his lawyer. Lucretia, who always fancied 
herself an invalid, was unable, to his great joy, to 
accompany her husband on the journey. 

After a long. consultation with his lawyer—a re- 
markably fine looking and intelligent man, whose 
knowledge of the intricate points of law connected 
with the business, had impressed Allan with a high 
opinion of his powers, he felt somewhat at a loss how 
to dispose of the rest of the day, when Mr. Aubrey 
said to him— 

* As I am very busy this morning, I regret I will 
not be able to devote it to you, but if instead of 
returning to your hotel you will dine with us, my wife 
will, Iam sure, do her best to entertain you.” 

Allan bowed assentingly, and his host apologizing 
for leaving him so abruptly, opened a door on the 
other side of the hall and hurried back to his office. 
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As the room was empty, Allan had time to look 
about him. It was plainly, but tastefully furnished, 
while books, prints, a piano-forte, and some lovely 
flowers gave it an air of refined domesticity and home 
enjoyment, that made Allan sigh, as he contrasted 
it with his own gorgeous drawing-room, so grand, so 
cheerless, and so seldom occupied. A door leading 
to the adjoining room was partly open, and a sweet 
female voice warbling a lay he once had loved, but 
now could scarcely bear to hear, indicated that there 
he would probably find the mistress of the mansion. 
He therefore advanced, and entered the apartment. 

It was a dining-room still plainer than the one he 
left. A child was playing in the vine embowered 
porch, upon which its large window opened, and 

beside it sat a lady, simply dressed, sewing and sing- 

ing so diligently, that she did not hear the stranger 
enter. Allan stood as if transfixed. It was Marion, 
young and beautiful as ever, her fair head bowed over 
her work, while the well-filled basket beside her gave 
token of her housewifely thrift. In a moment she 
looked up, and advancing, as to a stranger, bowed 





courteously, 

“Marion!” exclaimed Allan, ‘do you not know 
me?” 

A spasm of pain contracted her lovely features for 
an instant, but soon commanding herself, she offered 
him her hand, and said with kindness, as her eye 
rested on his altered face—‘‘ excuse me, Mr. Sey- 
mour, I fear you have been ill, for I did not recognize 
you.” 

‘Til at ease, Marion—restless, dissatisfied, unhappy 
—as I deserve to be,’ he said, holding her hand in 
both of his, and regarding her intently. 

“Mrs. Seymour is well, I hope?” said Marion, 
coldly, disengaging her hand and desiring to change 
the subject. 

‘Do not speak of her,’’ he answered, vehemently. 
‘Oh Marion! you might have saved me from that fate 
§ but you would not. Had you but listened.to me when 
? last we met, instead of the worthless sensualist I am, 
‘ I might with you in some sweet solitude like this, have 
grown to be honored, useful, distinguished as now I 
can never be!” 

“You are mistaken, Mr. Seymour,”’ said Marion, 
‘* cireumstances do not alter character. In the soli- 
tude’ you would probably sigh as vainly for the wealth 
that now is yours, as you dofor the love you once so 
wilfully rejected. That love, highly placed and 
} warmly reciprocated, forms my happiness in a life 
of self-denial and industry, but it never would have 
sufficed for yours—you surely chose your own por- 
tion, and should not murmur, for you have received 
your reward.” 

Allan could not reply, but turned for relief to the 
child who was trying to attract his attention. He 
satisfied himself by close observation during the 
remainder of his visit, that what Marion said of her 
own happiness was strictly true. Mr. Aubrey has 
since risen both to wealth and political eminence, 
and his beautiful wife is often the ‘‘cynosure of every 
eye,” in the brilliant circles at the capitol. Allan 

Seymour still vegetates, a grumbling idler, rich in 
purse, but poor in all that gives to life its real value. 
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MORETON. 


«When the idea of the marriage tie is taken at its true height—when it is acknowledged as an institution of God, 
there is found in it so much of self-denial—so much of consecration to another, (these two fine attributes of haman 
nature) the power of devoting and controlling self are so called upon to manifest themselves, that this connexion will 
always be the most excellent school of amelioration, as well as of great cause of moral development.” 


CHAPTER I. 


“HELEN, my love, after you have finished trimming 
that morning cap for me, I wish you would go around 
to Annie’s, and see how she is getting along with the 
new servant I sent her yesterday. I feel worried 
about her, she is so unaccustomed to care, and Han- 
nah’s leaving her so suddenly has troubled her, I ? 
know, for she looked very much out of spirits last § 
evening, didn’t you think so, Mr. Carroll?” she said, ; 
turning to her husband. | 


§ 


“She has not looked well to me for some time 
past,”” he replied, ‘‘and I am afraid now that it is too 
late, you will find out that 1 was right in opposing 
her marrying on so short an acquaintance. Why, I 
get out of patience whenever I think of it! Sucha 
mere child as she was too!—she had better by far 
have gone to school three or four years longer. Heigh ° 
ho! you women must have your own way, or there $ 
isno living in the house with you. I only hope you $ 
have not sacrificed your daughter to your——” ¢ 

“Sacrificed her, Mr. Carroll!—sacrificed! I should ’ 
like to know what you mean by making use of that 
word? You had better take the cap up stairs, Helen, ¢ 
to your room, and finish it there.” 

Helen left the room, and Mrs. Carroll continued— 

“T should like to know, as I have said before, what 
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gay, that I thought it was the best thing we could do 
with her.” 

‘Well, well, I hope it will prove so, but if Harry 
Falkner had been poor, do you think you would to 
oblige him, have so readily consented to their imme- 
diate union?” 

“That is a different matter, Mr. Carroll. Of course 
I would not consent to her leaving her home for a less 
eomfortable one, but look at the luxuries with which 


she is now surrounded, and which, I am sure, congas oo 
aed 


fail of making her contented and happy.” 

Mr. Carroll made no reply, but he shook his head 
musingly, as though he doubted the power of elegance 
and wealth to make a warm-hearted and sensitive 
young being happy, without deeper and more abiding 
causes. 

And now with this slight introduction to the excel- 
lent Mr. Carroll and his worldly-minded wife, let us 
turn for awhile to Annie Falkner, the subject of the 
conversation which I have recorded. She had mar- 
ried at the age of sixteen, without forming any cor- 
rect estimate of the responsibilities which she then 
assumed. Expecting to find continued in her hus- 
band the devoted fondness and passionate tenderness 
of the lover, she met his first short-comings with sighs 
and tears. This annoyed him exceedingly, for he 
could not see any cause for her unhappiness, and 


you mean by that word, for I am sure I do not know ¢ when evening after evening he returned to his home 
where the sacrifice was in marrying Annie to a son , to meet with sentimental scenes, he became equally 
of one of the wealthiest merchants in the city, and } disappointed in his expectations, and grew irritable 
such a strong attachment existing on both sides. I$ and morose, not unfrequently answering her tears 


wish I could see where the sacrifice was!” $ with cruel and wounding words. 


“Don’t get angry, Julia, don’t get angry, for when § 
you get angry you are always.nervous,and you won’t ) 
listen to reason—now I wish to talk with you plainly § 
on the subject, without exciting either of us. You 
know how repeatedly I told you before Annie’s mar- ‘ 


Thus was gradually built up between them a bar- 
rier to that intimacy and confidence so essential to 
happiness in the marriage relation. Mr. Carroll’s 


discerning affection had not been long in ascertain, 


ing this, but even he could not determine what had 
caused this lamentable state of things. When with 


riage, that I thought she was too young to assume the § 
duties and responsibilities of a married life, and I re- true fatherly love, he sought the confidence of his 
quested again, and again, that the wedding might be } daughter, she summoned pride to her aid, and denied 
deferred for a few years, until they had both seen‘ the misery which her sad face had caused him to 
more of the world, and had more time for sntying’) mistrust. 

each others tastes and dispositions, but you were so{ Thus passed the first year of their wedded life, and 
anxious to secure young Falkner, that——” the second and third glided away, and still no mate- 

“It was no such a thing, Mr. Carroli—you always { rial change. 

persist in looking at the matter in a wrong light. As The world had not failed to remark the coldness 
Helen was the “bidest, I should have much preferred { which had existed between them—some had observed 
to have had her settled first, but Mr. Falkner was so ;} how watched her when she was unaware, 
urgent for an immediate marriage, and Annie was so ' and these Called her heartless and unworthy of his 
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love: there were others who had seen the tears gleam 
in her eyes, and the quick heaving of her bosom when 
he had shown her some unusual attention, and they 
pitied her, and thought how sad that one so young 
should be so neglected and deserted. 

All this while, neither husband or wife dreamed of 
the love in each others hearts, which though now 
smothered, needed only the breath of tenderness to 
fan into a pure and undying flame. 

Meanwhile, Helen Carroll had become attached to 
a young man, every way worthy of her, but although 
he possessed a large fortune, Mr. Carroll would not 
listen to their union. Two years he required at least 
should be passed before he would consent. 

This period had now glided away, and as their love 
was still steadfast, Mr. Carroll felt himself obliged to 
yield to their wishes. It was arranged that they should 
leave immediately after their marriage for their bridal 
tour, accompanied by some of their friends. Mr. and 
Mrs. Carroll had already made arrangements to go 
with them as far as Saratoga, and they, as well as 
Helen, were extremely anxious to have Annie of the 
party; for her pale cheeks and listless expression were ( 
now a source of constant anxiety to the affectionate , 


és _ father. 
ad §e will speak to Henry about it, and let you know | 


soon,” was Annie’s answer, as she turned from their } 
entreaties, but she had little hope of joining them, for 
the last few months her husband had seemed to take 
particular happiness in thwarting her wishes. ‘ 
That evening when Mr. Falkner entered the sup- 
per-room, Annie said in a voice which was meant to 
be cheerful— 
“Helen is to be married the first of the month, ° 
Henry, and papa and the rest are very anxious to 
have me go with them to Saratoga.” 
‘And Charles Nugent too, I suppose.” § 
**Yes, Cousin Charles urged me very much on , 
Helen’s account, he 1s to be one of the groomsmen, , 
but he does not know whether he can leave the city 
yet.” 
‘*He told me to-day that he was going.” 
‘Oh, I am very glad. Do say that we will go too, 
I do not know when [ have anticipated anything so 
much.” 
“T shall not go, but you can go, and stay if you; 
choose.” § 
Annie arose from her low seat, cast one imploring $ 
glance toward her husband, but his face betrayed no } 
emotion. ) 
‘You did not mean that, Henry, [ am sure you did $ 
not,”” were the words which escaped her lips in tremv- $ 
lous tones. 
‘1 do mean it; and I advise you by all means to go. 
Helen may need some lessons in matrimonial scenes, 


and I know of no one more capable of giving them 


These words wounded her to the heart, but she re- 
plied gently— 

“T hope Helen will never have the cause for them 
which I have had.” 

‘Perhaps not, but when a woman 
money, she must be satisfied with that, 
pect happiness too.” 


than Yourself.” : 
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“You wrong Helen if you think she cares for 
money—she thinks no more of it than I did.” 

“ No more than you!” sneered he, in reply, “she 
could not well think more of it than you did—you 
were both of you too nicely brought up to ever marry 
a poor man, or I suppose Charles Nugent would have 
been your choice then, even as he is now. 

This was the first hint Annie had ever received of 
her husband’s now settled opinion, for long ago had 
Henry Falkner come to the conclusion that he had 
been married for his money and not himself. Several 
times during the first month of their marriage when 
he had seen his wife in tears, had this suggested itself 
to him, and it became a firm conviction, when one 
morning he stopped at Mr. Carroll’s to execute a com- 
mission for his wife with regard to a new servant, 
and finding the waiter at the door he entered unan- 
nounced, and overheard through the folding doors the 
conversation recorded at the commencement of the 
chapter. Without pausing to execute his errand, he 
hastened from the house, and from that day he re- 
garded his wife with a jealous eye; but he vainly 
looked for the rival which he imagined her tears were 
wasted upon. Months passed, and Charles Nugent 
returned to his family after an absence of three years. 
He had always regarded his Cousin Annie as the em- 
bodiment of everything lovely or loveable in woman, 
and when he saw the coldness of her husband he strove 
by every attention to divert her mind from his neglect. 
Annie saw, and appreciated his kindness, and Mr. 
Falkner noticed that she became more fond of society, 
and that her sad eyes always brightened at her cousin's 
approach. All this was galling to him in the extreme, 
and when she proposed accompanying the party, 
blinded by jealousy, he only saw a wish upon her 
part to avoid a separation from her cousin, and this 
provoked him to answer her as he did. 

Sinking back upon the lounge, Annie covered her 
face with both hands. There was a silence of some 
moments before she arose. Her fingers were locked 
nervously together, and all color had died away from 
the before flushed cheeks—even the lips were pallid, 
and the wild look of the eyes told plainly of the fearful 
struggles within. An instant she paused beside the 
table where her, husband was sitting, and looking 
steadily at him, she said in clear tones—‘I wish that 
I had died, Henry—God knows that I wish I could 
have died before I ever heard such cruel words from 
you. You would then have been spared the bitter 
reflection that your unkind, and unjust accusations 
broke my heart.” She turned to leave the room, but 
not sg rapidly thatshe did not hear his last remark. 

‘A very good winding up of another sentimental 
scene, but I have lived long enough to know that 
hearts are not broken so easily.” 

Not another speech could he have made which had 
such an effect upon Annie as this. For the instant 
she almost hated him, with such power did the tide 
of outraged love sweep from her bosom all tender 
recollections. 

She had turned to leave the room—her spirit bowed 
like a reed crushed by the pitiless stort, but now those 
few words of ridicule had awakened her womanly 
pride, and lifting her head in the bold consciousness 
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of innocence, she trod firmly the space between that 
room and her own apartment, resolving that she would 
triumph over her weakness, and revenge herself by 
showing him that she had lost all care for his love, but 
when alone, her pride forsook her, and kneeling be- 
side the couch she prayed earnestly that God would 
enable her to remain unwavering in the path of duty. 
Ah! why is it that in adversity we always turn to Him 
of whom in prosperity we are but too forgetful? It 
is because His ear is ever ready to hear—He pitieth 
our calamities—His promises console our grief, and 
as temporal blessings vanish, He manifesteth himself 
more and more to the spirit that yearneth for com- 
munion with Him. All night did Annie, weeping and 
praying, remain beside her couch. Morning came, 
and still heavy of heart, she lifted not her head, but 
strove to shroud her eyes from the sunlight which fell 
through the embroidered curtains of the windows. 
The hours stole on, and her maid tapped gently at the 
door. Annie aroused herself. Casting a glance at a 
mirror, and meeting the reflection of her still tearful 
eyes and disheveled hair, she refused her maid admit- 
tance, and set down beside her table to commence 
her own toilette. Mechanically she braided the long, 
dark tresses, and wound them around her beautiful 
head, now throbbing with pain from the intense mental 
excitement of the past night. The last braid was 
arranged, and she descended the stairs and met her 
husband in the drawing-room. Her good angel was 
beside her, and obeying its promptings she drew a 
seat near him, but her heart seemed frozen when he 
suddenly arose and left the room without saying one 
word to her. 

Day passed after day, and still Henry Falkner main- 
tained toward his wife a reserve and coldness, which 
had she trusted in her own strength she would have 
found it impossible to’endure. More than once the 
idea suggested itself to her, that in her father’s house 
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wife past him, but instead of following them he took 
his hat and hastily left the house. 

When Annie revived, she looked vainly for her 
husband. 

‘¢ He must indeed be indifferent to me,” she thought, 
and earnestly she wished that she had never awoke to 
a new sense of her misery. 

In vain they all urged her to alter her determination 
and to accompany them, saying that change of air 
and scene would bring her strength—they promised 
to wait until she was ready, but her resolution was 
unalterable; and from the windows of the room that 
used to be her own when care and sorrow were un- 
known guests to her, she saw the bridal party depart, 
and from her breast arose a voiceless prayer that God 
would save her sister from the isolation of heart which 
she endured. 

She returned to her cheerless home to meet still 
colder looks, and listlessly she wandered from room 
to room, almost oppressed with the cold elegance 
which surrounded her, and yearning for something to 
love in her splendid solitude. 

Weeks passed on, the bridal party returned. Like 
an automaton Annie mingled with them in their 
gaities, and Mr. Carroll’s heart bled as he saw the 
unhappiness which was but too plainly depicted upon 
her face. 

At length the monotony of the scenes in Mr. Falk- 
ner’s house was broken by the arrival of a maiden 
aunt—a sister of his father. Eleanor Falkner soon 
discovered the unfortunate misunderstanding which 
existed between her nephew and his young and gentle 
wife. She made the dispositions of both her study, 
and was not long in finding out that the cold exterior 
of each covered warm and loving hearts. Then, 
actuated by the best of motives, she endeavored to 
discover the cause of the unhappiness, but though 
gifted with uncommon discernment, she found this 


she should find more peace of mind, but she put it beyond her penetration. 


from her as a temptation, and sustained by her exalted 


; 
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Thus the autumn and winter passed away, and 


sentiment of duty, she continued to struggle on through 3 Spring came and brought no happiness to Annie’s 


all withthe hope of one day convincing her husband 
of his error. 

Helen’s wedding day drew near. Annie had de- 
clined accompanying them much to the regret of all; 
but as Mr. Falkner had made no inquiries, he was 
ignorant of her intentions. He was, therefore, some- 
what surprised when at the bridal he ascertained, for 
the first time, that his wife was “10t to be of the party. 
He turned toward her with a smile, and Annie felt 
repaid for all, as she met the glance. But her disap- 
pointment was short-lived, for scarce a moment after- 
ward, when she raised her eyes to her cousin’s to 
answer some trivial question, she met another glance 
from him which pierced her to the soul. 

She was weak, and the re-action from happiness to 
misery was so sudden that it was more than she could 
bear. She leaned for support against the window 
casement, but everything glided mazily before her, 
and she knew not when reeling she fell into the out- 
stretched arms of her Cousin Charles, who bore her 
from the room followed by her parents. Mr. Falk- 
ner’s face was blanched—not with fear, but with 
anger as he saw Nugent bear the lifeless form of his 


now desponding heart. In the present there was no 
joy for her—in the future no hope, and wearily the 
hours lengthened into days, and Annie saw each one 
depart with a sigh of relief—she was nearer her rest. 
Her rest! Oh! that in this bright world there should 
be so much of helpless woe—of crushing misery as 
to make the young and beautiful yearn for the cold 
stillness of the dark, deep grave! 


CHAPTER II. 


On the south side of Mr. Falkner’s house, a small 
wing had been built, which was furnished as a library. 
Over the window which looked into the yard a beau- 
tiful jessamine had been trained by Annie’s own hands, 
and early one morning while busily pruning the vine, 
and fastening its slender tendrils to the lattice, she 
heard the gentle voice of Eleanor Falkner as she bade 
her nephew‘ good morning.” 

‘‘Here is something I have brought you to read to 
me, Henry, ‘said, as she sat down near him. He 
took the s paper from her hands, reading in the 
deep tones of his musical voice the poem which was 
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ene of exquisite grace and beauty, although touchingly 
sad. As he finished, he said—“ this is really beautiful, 
Aunt Eleanor, and it is in your hand-writing. I did 
not know that you were a poet before.” 

“Neither am I, Henry. I would give much to pos- 
sess the power of expressing the deeper feelings of 
my heart in song, but so great a privilege is denied 
me. This I copied from Annie’s sketch-book.” 

‘She never wrote it, Aunt Eleanor—one so entirely 
heartless as she is could never have written that.’ 

“Henry, my child, you must let me tell you plainly 
how you misjudge your wife. Annie is all heart, and 
I can convince you in a moment that she wrote it, for 
I have her manuscript with its alterations and addi- 
tions.” 

‘Oh! it is of no consequence—if she wrote it, she 
had just been reading a novel, and so imagined herself 
the heroine.” 

Poor Aunt Eleanor was sadly puzzled—she was 
convinced from the manner in which her nephew 
spoke that he did not love his wife, but how he could 
help loving her was a mystery. 

Meanwhile, Annie beside the lattice had heard 
every word. How the bright light flashed in her 
eyes, and the rose-hue stole to, and deepened in her 
cheeks as she heard him, whose every tone was dear 
to her, read the lines which she had penned in an 
hour when her heart was yearning for his love. But 
ah, how suddenly died away the beautiful color from 
her face, and the light from her eyes when she heard 
him call her heartless. 

‘“* Heartless!” she murmured, as she turned away 
from the window—“ heartless! oh, would that I were! 
Have I not been through enough to make meso? Yet 
still I bear this wounded, bleeding heart where’er I 
g0, too proud to accept the sympathy offered by those 
who love me, and too wretched for want of his love 
to prize any other.” 

When she reached her chamber she turned the lock 
of the door, and gave free vent to her tears. The 
breakfast bell sounded through the hall—she paid no 
attention to it, and hour by hour the morning glided 
away, and still Annie communed with her own heart, 
although bitter and grievous were her communings. 
It was mid-day when answering a knock at her cham- 
ber door, she found her husband standing beside it. 
He crossed the threshold and closed the door after 
him. It was the first time for months that he had 
been within her room, and her heart beat nervously 
as drawing a chair, he motioned her to sit down. 
Her first impulse was to throw herself at his feet and 
plead for the love which she had lost, but there was 
something so forbidding in the expression of his coun- 
tenance, that she moved still further from him, and 
covering her face with her hands, tried vainly to sup- 
press the sobs that were convulsing her. 

“I did not come to witness any scenes, Mrs. Falk- 
ner, but to say to you that as long as you bear my 
name, I expect you to behave worthily of it. You 
have several times lately seen fit to absent yourself 
from your meals without any ¢ause, in doing so 
have given occasion for remark a 
I sent your maid this morning to you 
tells me that you refused her admitta 











things may be the latest approved fashion of novel 
heroines, but they do not agree with my ideas of the 
dignity which a woman ought to maintain in her 
household, and which I shall hereafter look to you 
for.” 

A reproachful reply arose to Annie’s lips, but she 
checked it, and said mildly—“I will, if possible, obey 
your wishes.” 

“I see no reason why it is not possible—your 
wishes are all obeyed, ‘you are surrounded with 
every luxury, and all this, I am sure, cannot fail of 
making you happy and contented,’” said Mr. Falk- 
ner, in a sarcastic tone of voice, emphasizing the 
words which he quoted as nearly as he could remem- 
ber them, from the,conversation he had overheard so 
long ago. 

“Cannot fail!’? echoed Annie, in a mournful tone 
of voice—* cannot fail! oh, Henry! what are all these 
to a woman’s heart without love?” 

“You made your choice between the two, Mrs, 
Falkner, and now you must abide by it; but I did not 
come here to discuss the matter—one thing more | 
would say. You have denied yourself lately to your 
cousin, Charles Nugent, it is my wish that you do so 
no longer. I have already heard it remarked upon, 
and some have said that I was jealous of his attach- 
ment to you—have I ever given you any reason to 
think me jealous? I wish you to answer me, Mrs. 
Falkner.” 

‘There can be no jealousy where there is no love, 
Henry,” said Annie, sadly. 

“Ahem! very true; you are right, Mrs. Falkner,” 
and crushing his lips between his teeth, Mr. Falkner 
rose to leave. At the door he was met by a servant 
with a card. He glanced at it as he handed it to his 
wife—it was his of whom they had been speaking— 
‘Charles Nugent.” 

“You will not fail of going down,” Mr. Falkner 
said. 

“Oh! Henry, how can I?—you will not be so cruel 
as to make me go when I feel so very, very wretched.” 

“T insist upon your going down, Mrs. Falkner—I 
have no doubt but that you will have a more agreeable 
interview with him than you have had with me.” 

Annie did not answer the unkind remark, but rising 
she bathed her eyes, re-arranged her dress, and fol- 
lowed her husband down stairs. 

* Will you not come in, Henry?” she said, with a 
beseeching look. 

“No, I should only be a restraint upon you, madam,” 
and his thin lips curled scornfully, as taking his hat 
from the stand he turned to leave the house. 

“You have been weeping, Annie,” said Charles 
Nugent, when the first salutations were over. . His 
allusion to it brought the tears again to her eyes, and 
she turned her head that they might escape his notice. 

‘Poor Annie! will you who deserve so much hap- 
piness, never be happy?” he said. Her only answer 
was a fresh burst of tears, which she in vain tried to 
check. 

‘‘Would you not be happier to go back to your old 
home again, dear Annie? You do not know how your 
father grieves for you, for though you will not tell us 
of your troubles, we can but too truly guess them all. 
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Oh! Annie, let me plead with you to leave this life of 
torture, for that dear home where all will strive to 
make you happy; answer me, my own sweet cousin, 
will you not?” 

Annie stifled her sobs as she replied in a firm voice, 

“If you could see my heart, Charles, you would not 
ask such a question. I would not leave my husband 
even were he to treat me cruelly, which he has never 
done; even did-he desire it I would not go, and thank 
God he has never intimated to me a wish for a legal 
separation. My only hope now is to die beside him, 
and if my death should win from him one word of 
love, then shall I be repaid for all my unhappiness; 
but do not let us talk on this subject any longer—tell 
me about yourself, Charles: have you seen Alice 
Fieming lately?” 

“Yes, Annie; [ come to tell you this morning that her 
father has consented to our marriage in the autumn.” 

Annie’s eyes partially reflected the joy which 
beamed from her cousin’s at this announcement, but 
it died away, and she spoke in earnest tones—“I 
hope from my heart that your future may be an un- 
clouded one, but it is a serious thing to trust your 
happiness to the keeping of one, my dear cousin, and 
itshould not be done hastily.” 

“Nor has it, dear Annie, in our case, for Alice and 
myself have loved each other from childhood—do you 
not remember the day on which you told me with 
blushing cheeks and timid tones, of your engagement 
toHarry? Well, at the time, I could scarcely refrain 
from telling you that Alice had promised at some 
future day to be mine, but as she wished it kept secret 
I was in honor bound not to mention it, even to you. 
Mr. Fleming opposed our engagement, and at his 
wish 1 finally made, the voyage to Canton, with the 
promise from him that if she continued to love me 
upon my return, he would no longer oppose our 
union. I returned to find her true, God bless her! 
never had I doubted her for a moment, and now——” 

“Hush! did you not hear a groan?” 

“No, Annie—how wild you look, child, you are 
nervous—it was only the creaking of a shutter, 1 
imagine.” 

In vain Charles Nugent tried to convince his cousin 
that it was a freak of the imagination; and when he 
parted from her, he noticed the burning color of her 
cheeks and the brilliant light of her eyes, and thought 
she must be strangely weak for so slight a cause to 
have effected her so violently. Trembling in every 
limb, Annie Falkner dragged herself up the stairs, 
and weak and exhausted she threw herself upon her 
couch, moaning to herself— 

“1 am very ill—I am very ill, and no one to love 
me.” These tones went to the heart of the husband, 
who was now bending so tenderly over her, while 
large tear-drops fell upon her face from his eyes like 
rain. 

“Annie, my darling—my own, God knows how 1 
love you.” She did not answer, but moaned on— 

“I am very ill—I am very ill, and no one to love 
me. ” 

“Do you not hear me, my sweet wife—my gentle, 
Patient, Annie?” 

re was no answer save those moaning words, 








He bowed his head beside her Pilow— his 
face to hers, murmuring— 

“Oh! God forbid that I have killed her. s 

As the burning heat of her cheeks met his faee, he 
sprang up wildly, and after pressing his fingers upon 
her pulse he rushed from the room, and sent imme 
diately for the physician. 

Upon his arrival Mr. Falkner’s worst fears were 
confirmed, for his wife was pronounced in a high 
stage of brain fever. Days passed, and during that 
time of delirium, had there remained one doubt in the 
heart of her husband as to the devoted love of his 
wife, it would have been removed; but only too well 
was Henry Falkner convinced of the injustice which 
he had done her. Now how bitterly he re-called all 
her winning ways—even her tearful hours in their first 
year of marriage he saw only arose from an excess 
of love; and he despised himself when he remem- 
bered how easily he had admitted the monster suspi- 
cion into his breast, and with what cold and cutting 
words had he checked the tender tones of his pure 
and guileless bride. 

At length there came a day when he was denied 
admittance to her room. It was the crisis, and only 
the nurse and physician moved noiselessly through 
the darkened chamber. In the room without, the 
father, mother and sister sat motionless—their pale 
faces and compressed lips telling plainly the agoniz- 
ing anxiety of the hour. In her chamber, upon her 
bended knees, Aunt Eleanor prayed earnestly, but in 
tremulous tones for the life of the frail being in whom 
the happiness of so many hearts were centered; and 
bowed in torturing suspense beside the door of the 
sufferer’s apartment, the husband listened if he might 
catch the breath of his now idolized treasure. There 
was the sound of a hand upon the door—it opened 
cautiously, and shut—face to face stood the physician 
and Mr. Falkner. To Mr. Falkner’s earnest gaze— 
to the eager questioning of his look—the physician 
shook his head slowly (while the tears started from 
his eyes) and passed on. Upon the stairs Mr. Carroll 
overtook him. 

‘* Docter tell me, is there any hope?” 

‘‘T fear not! she seems gradually growing weaker, 
and I think will hardly survive the night.”” Mr. Car- 
roll’s groans pierced the kind physician’s heart, and 
he clasped his hand warmly, as he said— 

¢] will return in an hour, Mr. Carroll, and in the 
meantime, it is barely possible there may be some 
favorable change.” 

When Mr. Falkner read his answer in the phy- 
sician’s face, he gave no outward signs of the agnoy 
within. Without even a groan, he passed the thresh- 
hold of the chamber, where the angel of death was 
even now hovering, and bending over her pillow, he 
pressed his lips wildly tohers. She moved uneasily, 
and murmured some words in so low a tone, that he 
could not catch them, although he strained every 
nerve to hear. 

Aunt Eleanor came into the room, and stepped 
softly to the bpecide. ‘* How is she now, nurse ?”’ she 
said. 

She is dyiee, I think,”’ answered the nurse, in a 
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t it fell like a thunder crash upon Mr, , with joy, and so serenely happy was the expressivn 
ears. of her almost transparent face, that her beauty seemed 
!” he said, “my Annie dying! Oh, God } angelic. When she was able to be removed from 
a take me too!” There came a gentle ? room to room in an easy chair, Mr. Carroll seemed 
0 those loud wild tones. It was the voice of ? crazy with delight, but her husband showed his happi- 
ee ness ina calmer way. Oftentimes he would turn to 
_ “Harry, my dear Harry, are you beside me?” Annie, with tearful eyes, saying, “ oh, tell me again, 
‘“* Yes, darling; thank God she knows me at last.”’ } my own darling wife, that you forgive me all,” and 
** And will you love me, dear Harry, when I am } she would press her small white hand over his lips, 
gone ?” and bid him never to ask that question again, for she 
His sobbing groans—his scalding tears were her $ had long since forgotten that she had aught to forgive. 
only answer.” Then he would bless her, and tell her that she was 
With a gentle pressure, she drew his face still closer } his better angel, who had taught him the beauty of 
to hers—her sweet eyes closed—her breath swept } truth and goodness, and filled his soul with aspirations 
tremblingly through the masses of hair which shaded $ to become more worthy of her. 
his forehead, and the parents, and sister saw through $ When autumn came, Annie was able to be present 
their blinding tears, the smile of joy which rested at the bridal of Alice Fleming and Charles Nugent 
upon the ashy lips of their stricken one. For one § but in all that large assemblage of beauty, there was 
long, weary hour, they still kept watch, and again § not a lovelier face, or a happier heart, than Annie 
the physician stood beside them. All eyes were bent § Falkner’s. No wonder that her cousin whispered to 
anxiously on his face as he bent over the couch, and ¢ his bride, ‘I do not regret Annie’s illness, for her 
a thrill of joy, so intense, it seemed but pain, shot { husband has been so devoted, and she so exceedingly 
through their hearts, as he said— happy.” He did not know that he had ever been the 
“A favorable change has indeed taken place—only * cause of unhappiness between them; and that his 
let this sleep be unbroken, and I think I nay promise ? morning’s conversation with Annie, to which Mr 
you, that with the blessing of God, she will recover.” ? Falkner had listened, had caused that return of love, 
Oh, there were earnest prayers of thankfulness ? which Annie had so earnestly longed for. But Annie 
borne to the throne of God that night, and not the $ knew all, and she felt that her husband’s sufferings 
least fervent were those of the loving Aunt Eleanor. } had only been equalled by her own. 
Days glided on; time no longer passed wearily tothe } In after years, she never failed to warn her young 
fond and devoted husband: at night he slept beside } friends of the rock on which her happiness was £0 
her couch, her pale, thin hand clasped in his, and } nearly wrecked, and they, profiting by her experience, 
though they urged him, he would not leave her for } were prepared to exchange the passionate worship of 
an hour. the lover, for the calmer sentiments of the husband, 
And Annie—her dark eyes soon became lustrous } without disappointment. 
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On, come to the East, Oh, come to the East, 
In the bright Summer time, Let the past be forgot, 
When each day like thy voice has a musical chime, As the storm-cloud that darkened our Summery lot; 
When the wild flowers are springing Or the shadows that fly 
From mountain and dell, From the lake’s stilly breast, 
As gay as the visions of Love’s morning spell ; When the sun has uprose from his night-mantled rest, 
When night hath its trances We will welcome thee there, 
Of joy and delight, With affection as true 
Of willowy banks ’neath the moon’s vestal light, As the lingering thoughts of thine eyes beaming blue, 
And eyes that outdazzle the lamps at the feast :— When last we beheld thee all bathed in tears, 
Then come, cherished one, to our home in the East. As the rose-bud encircled with dew-drops appears. 


Oh, come to the East, Oh, come to the East, 
Whilst each fountain and stream, And thy shelter shall be 
On their bosom is glossing the rose-tinted beam, In the bosom of those who have trusted to thee; 
Of the sunshiny glances, We'll keep thee afar 
That come and depart, From the world’s cruel dart, 
Like the first dawn of love o’er the young maiden’s heart; } Likea long treasured memory enshrined in the heart ; 
Come, come, for the song birds Though the rains may have beat, 
Are warbling now And the storms may have fell, 
Their rapturous notes from each vine-covered bough, Thy loved name has ever been nursed as a spell— 
And over the wildness of fruit-ladened tres, With wings that ne’er drooped, and love that ne’er ceased ; 
Comes sweet to the senses the perfuming breeze. Then come weary one to our home in the East. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 218. 


CHAPTER VII. 


There was not about her birth-place 
A thicket, or a flower, 

But childish game, or friendly face, 
Had given it a power, 

To haunt her in her after life, 
And be to her again, 

A sweet and bitter memory, 
Of mingled joy and pain. 

Ir was a wild and lovely spot in the heart of Maine, 
astate where the rural and the picturesque are more 
beautifully blended than can be found elsewhere upon 
the face of the earth. The portion we speak of, is 
broken, and torn up, as it were, by undulating ridges 
of the white mountains, that seem to cast their huge 
shadows half over the state. The valleys are bright 
with a wreath of foliage, which, in the brief summer 
time, is of a deeper and richer green, than ever was 
found elsewhere. The hills, some of them bold and 
black with naked rocks, others clothed down the 
side with soft waving ridges of cultivation, where 
oats, rye, and Indian corn, with the buckwheat, all in 
asea of snowy blossoms, and fields newly ploughed 
for the next year’s crop, are blended in one luxuri- 
ousness of colors. Wild, deep lakes sleeping in their 
green basins among the hills; mountain streams plung- 
ing downward, and threading the black rocks together 
as with athousand diamond chains of closely entangled 
fern struggling to get free. The placid river—the 
Andrascoggen, gliding calmly on, winding through 
the hills, and rolling softly beneath the willows that 
here and there give its banks a park-like beauty, and 
a thousand broken hollows, sheltering nooks of culti- 
vated ground, sometimes a single farm, sometimes a 
small village. Such is the country, and such are the 
scenes to which our story tends. 

In one spot the mountainous banks loomed close 
and dark over the river, but there was a considerable 
depth of rich soil among the rocks, and thrifty trees 
crowded the poverty-stricken yellow pine up to the 
very summits of each beautiful acclivity—for half a 
mile the shadows of this rough bank had fallen nearly 
across the river, but all at once it parted as if some 
earthquake had torn it, centuries before, and there lay 
a little valley opening upon the river, and walled on 
one hand by an abrupt precipice, and on the other by 
a steep and broken hill, its crevices choked up by 
wild grape-vines, mosses and every species of forest 
tree that can be found among the high grounds of 
Maine. This little valley was perhaps the fourth of 
@ mile in width, and cut back into the mountains twice 

Vou. XV1.—4 


that distance. From thence the highway wound up 
the broken bank, and was lost sight of among the pine 
trees bristling along the horizon. 

The river was broad at this point, as a rich plot of 
groves and meadow land lay on the opposite side. 
This was threaded by a turnpike connected with the 

§ road we have mentioned, by a ferry boat, or rather 
¢ ancient scow, in which three or four old men of the 
neighborhood picked up a tolerable subsistence. 

A few weeks after the events already related in the 
course of our story, a plain, one horse chaise came 

} slowly along the highway, and bent its course toward 

the ferry. The scow had been hauled up beneath a 
clump of willows, and two old men sat in the shade 
waiting for customers. They saw the chaise and in- 
stantly sprang to work, rowing the scow out into the 
the stream, and bringing it up with a clumsy sweep 
against the carriage track. 

The chaise contained two persons, one was a fe- 
male, in a neat unostentatious travelling dress, and 
with her face partially concealed by agreen veil. The 
old men had never travelled far beyond the river 
which afforded them support, but there was something 

§ in the air and general appearance of the lady, which 

{ aroused them to an unusual degree of curiosity. The 
man too, there was much in his air and dress to attract 

observation; a mingling of rustic awkwardness, with 

§ self-confidence, and a sort of rude strength, that, while 

there was something in it, struck the old men as un- 
natural and foreign. The chaise they soon recognized 
as belonging to the landlord in a neighboring village, 
but the two persons who rode in it, puzzled them 

; exceedingly. The man in the chaise drove at once 
into the scow, and stepping out he took his horse by 
the bit. 

“ Now move on!” he said, addressing the old men 
with the air of one who understood the place and its 

tone “If the horse stands steady, I will lend a 
hand directly.” 

“ Oh, he’s steady enough, we’ve rowed the critter 
across here more than once, he ain’t shirey, that horse 
ain’t,” answered one of the men, ready to open a con- 
versation on any subject. 

“ Perhaps not, but I’ll hold him just now and see 
how he stands the water.” 

There was nothing in this to open a fresh vein of 
conversation, so, taking up their poles, the two old 
men pushed their lumbering craft into the river, cast- 
ing now and then a furtive glance at the lady, who 
had drawn her veil aside, and sat with her eyes fixed 
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on the opposite shore, apparently unmindful of their ; The landlord’s face expanded ; it was not often his 
scrutiny. house was honored by travellers of a higher grade 
‘‘ Purty, ain’t she ?” whispered one of the men. than the farmer teamsters, who brought private fare 
The other nodded his head. ¢ for man and horse in the same bag; which usually 
“ A sort of na’tral look about her,” continued the § contained vats or corn in one end, and a dox of baked 
man, drawing back as if to give a fresh plunge with § beans, a loaf of bread, and a wedge of dried beef in 
his pole. ; the other—man and beast dividing accommodations 
Just so!’? was the rejoinder. equally on the journey. 
The lady who had, up to this time, kept her eyes ‘‘ Oats or grass?” cried the good man, excited by the 
eagerly bent on the little village to which they seemed rich prospects before him. 
creeping over the water, suddenly addressed them— ‘‘ Both, with two rooms, supper for,the lady in her 
‘There are three houses in the valley now, that § own chamber, for me, anywhere.” 
nearest the water, to whom does it belong ?” ¢ Supper!” cried the landlord, with a crest-fallen 
“That ma’am ! oh that’s the new tavern, the sign look, ‘‘ supper!” Wehavn’t a morsel of fresh meat, 
isn’t_so well seen when the leaves are out, but yit if ‘nor a chicken on the place.” 
you look close, its swinging to that ar willow agin $ «But there is trout in the brook, I suppose,” an- 
the house.” swered the traveller. 
The lady cast a glance toward the willow, and ‘“‘ Yes, but—but how did you know that? been in 
then her eyes seemed to pierce into the depths of the ? these parts afore mebby.” 
valley. Beyond the tavern lay an apple orchard, and ‘“‘ These hills are full of trout streams, everybody 
back of that rose the roof of an old gray house, the } knows that, who ever heard of the state,” was the 
ridge and heavy stone chimney alone were visible; { courteous reply. “If you have a pole and line handy, 
but the old building seemed to fascinate her gaze— $ perhaps I can help you.” 
she bent forward, her hands were clasped, her fea-§ ‘ There is one in the porch, I’ll just turn out the 
tures grew visibly pale. She cast a wild, earnest look § horse, and show you the way.” 
at the old man, and attempted to speak, but the effort The traveller seemed glad to be relieved from ob- 
only made her parted lips turn a shade whiter. She § servation. He turned hurriedly away, and taking a 
uttered no sound. rude fishing rod from the porch, went round the house, 
“You needn’t be afraid, marm, there’s no arthly ( and crossing a meadow behind it, came out upon the 
danger here!” said one of the men, mistaking the ¢ banks of a mountain stream, that marked the precipi- 
source of her emotion. ‘I’ve been on this ferry six-@ tous bounderies of the valley. A wild, sparkling 
teen years, and no accident has ever happened in { brook it was—broken up by rocks sinking into deep, 
my time. You could'nt drown here if you was to § placid pools, and leaping away through the witch 
try.” hazles and brake leaves that overhung it with a soft, 
The lady looked at him with a faint quivering smile, ¢ gushing murmur sosweet and cheerful, that it seemed 
that died gently away as her gaze became more earnest. } like the sunshine laughing, as it was drawn away to 
She dwelt upon his withered old face, as if trying to ? the hill shadows. 
study in its hard lines for some familiar feature. Jacob Strong looked up and down the stream with 
‘* Sixteen years !’’ she said, and the smile returned, ‘ asad countenance. ‘How natural everything seems,” 
but with an additional tinge of sadness, “sixteen ¢ he muttered. ‘ She used to sit here on this very stone, 
with her little fish pole, and—and those pretty white 
feet half in the water, and I—how she would laugh at 
my awkward way of baiting her hook—she didn’t 


years!” ; 
Tt seems a long time to you, like enough, but § 

you seez, marm, wait till you get as old as | am, , 

and see how short it is.” know what made my hand tremble, no, nor never 
The lady did not reply, but sinking back into her ¢ will!” 

seat, drew the veil over her face. : Jacob sat down upon the stone on which his eyes 
All this time, the traveller, who still held the horse § had been riveted. With his face resting between his 

by the bit, had been regarding the lady with no ordi- { hands, an elbow supported by each knee, and his 

nary appearance of anxiety. He overheard the whis- { feet buried in a hollow choked up with wood moss, 


every fibre of the heart around the past. The fishing 
rod lay at his feet, unheeded. Just beneath his eye, 
was a deep pool, translucent as the diamond, and 


annoyed by their import. He was evidently ill at 
ease. When the scow ran with a grating noise upon 
the shore, he gave the usual fare in silence, and enter- 
ing the chaise with a swing leap, drove toward the { sleeping at the bottom, lay three or four fine trout, 
tavern. floating upon their fins, and with their matted sides 
The landlord, a thin, looking man, who had just } now and then gleaming through the water with a soft 
arisen from an early supper, washed down by a cup } rainbow flash. 
of hard cider, came indolently from the front stoop, At another time Jacob, who had been a famous 
and held the horse while the travellers dismounted. angler in his day—would have been excited by this 
‘Want to bate the horse?” he inquired, pointing } fine prospect of sport, but now these delicate crea- 
toward a rough wooden trough built against the huge } tures, balancing themselves in the waves, scarcely 
trunk of the willow. won a passing notice. They only served to remind 
‘Put him up—we shall stay all night,” replied the § him more vividly of the long ago. 
guest. He was aroused by the landlord, who came up the 


pers passing between the ferrymen, and seemed | he fell into one of those profound reveries, that twine 
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stream, pole in hand, baiting his hook as he walked 
along. He cast two fine trout, strung upon a forked 
hazle twig, on the moss at Jacob’s feet, and dropped 
his hook into the pool. 

Jacob watched him with singular interest. His 
eyes gleamed as he saw the man pull his fly with a 
calm, steady hand over the surface of the water, now 
dropping it softly down, now aiding it to float lazily 
on the surface, then allowing it to sink insidiously 
before the graceful creatures that it had as yet failed 
toexcite. All at once, a noble trout, that had been 
sleeping beneath a tuft of grass, over which the water 
flowed, darted into the pool with a swiftness that 
left a ripple behind him, and leaped to the fly. Jacob 
almost uttered a groan, as he saw the beautiful crea- 
ture lifted from the wave, his fins quivering, his jew- 
eled sides glistening with water drops, and every wild 
evolution full of groanful agony. He was drawing a 
parallel between the tortured trout and a human being, 
whose history filled his heart. This it was that wrung 
the groan from his heart. 

“This will do!” said the landlord, gently patting 
the damp sides of his prize, and thrusting the hazle 
twig under his gills. ‘* You’re sartin of a supper, sir, 
anda good one too—they’!l be hissing on the grid- 
iron long before you get to the house, I reckon, with- 
out you make up your mind to go along with me.” 

“Not yet; I will try my luck further up the stream,” 
answered Jacob, and snatching up the rod, he plunged 


OPO ene 


‘ Jacob? 
said the lady, 


through a clump of elders, and disappeared on the § 


opposite bank. 
when he returned again and resumed his old position. 


But the man was scarcely out of sight § 
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e ry oh, madam, what brought you here?” 

“T could not stay in that new house, Jacob. The 
air of this valley penetrates my very heart. It was 
so close I could not weep in there.” 

Jacob turned his head away, he could not all at 
once arouse himself from the deep delirium of his 
memories; his strong brain ached with the sudden 
transition her presence had forced upon it. 

‘‘Where are you going, madam, not up yonder— 
not to the old house?” 

“T must go, Jacob, this suspense is choking me, 
[ could not live another hour without learning some- 
thing of them.” 

‘** No, not yet, I beg of you, do not go yet.” 

Adeline Leicester turned abruptly toward her hum- 
ble friend, her lips grew very pale. 

“ Why, why? have you inquired? have you heard 
anything ?” 

‘““ No, I did not like to ask questions at first.” 

“ Then you know absolutely nothing?” 

“ Nothing yet!” 

“But you have seen the old house. 
visible from this hollow !” 


‘Not now,madam. The orchard has grown round 
” 


It should be 


since—since 

“Have the saplings grown into trees since then, 
Indeed it seems but like yesterday to me,” 
with a sad wave of the hand. “I 
thought to get a view of the house from this spot, just 
as one ponders over the seal of a letter, afraid to read 


the news within. Let me sit down, I feel tired and 


Pe 
faint.” 


Again he fell into thought—deep and painful thought. ‘ 


You could see it in the quiver of his rude features, in 
the film-like silk that gathered over his eyes. 


The afternoon shadows were beginning to lengthen } 


across the valley, but they only served to plunge poor 
Jacob into memories still more bitter and profound. } 
Everything within sight seemed clamoring to him of } 
the past. Near him was a clover-field, ruddy with 
blossoms, and broken with clumps and ridges of gol- 
den butter-cups and swamp lilies. It broughta little 
girl to his remembrance—a fair, sweet child with 
chestnut curls and large, earnest eyes, who had waited 
in a corner of the fence, while he gathered armsful of } 
these field blossoms, for her to toss about in the sun- 
shine. On the other hand lay an apple orchard, with 
half a dozen tall pear trees, ranging along the fence. 
He remembered climbing those trees a hundred times 
up to the very top, where the pears were most golden 
in their ripeness. He could almost hear the rich fruit 
as it went tumbling and rustling through the leaves, 
down to the snow-white apron held up to receive 
it. That ringing shout of laughter, as the apron gave 
way beneath its luscious burden—it rang through his 
heart yee and made a child of him. 

s grew deeper upon the valley, dew 


} lutely came into his eyes as she 


5 


) 


) by the stone. 


Jacob moved back from the stone, and tears abso- 
sat down. 

‘* How strangely familiar everything is,” said the 
looking around, “ this tuft of white flowers close 
It scarcely seems to have been out of 


lady, 


$ blossom since I was here last, I remember. But why 


; 
) 
) 
{ 
> 
) 
) 
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: 
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have you crushed them with your feet, Jacob?” 
‘*Because J remember!’ answered the man, re- 


} moving his heavy foot from the bruised flowers, and 


regarding them with a stern curve of the lip, which 
on his irregular mouth was strongly impressive. The 
lady raised her eyes, filled with vague wonder, to his 
features. Jacob was troubled by that questioning 
glance. 
“I never loved flowers,” he said, hesitatingly. 
“You never loved flowers. Oh, my good friend, 
how can you say so?” 
“Not that kind, at any rate, marm,” answered 
Jacob, almost vehemently, pointing down with his 
finger. ‘The lasttime I came this way, a snake was 
creeping round among those very flowers. That 
snake left poison on everything it touched, at least in 
this valley.” 
The lady gazed on his excited face a moment very 


earnestly. Then the broad, white lids drooped over 


eachsoft gush of air that sweptover } her eyes, and she only answered with a profound 


more and more fragrant. Still 

With the past. The lady at the inn was 

He was roaming amid thosesweet scenes 

§ mischievous, beautiful girl, when a hand 

fis shoulder. He started up and began to 
if caught in some deep offence. 


Sy 
; 


sigh. 
‘The look of humble repentance that fell upon 
Jacob’s face, was painful to behold. He stood un- 
easily upon his feet, gazing ruefully down upon the 
tuft of flowers his passion had trampled to the earth. 
His large hands, with their loosely knit joints, became 
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nervously restless, and he cast furtive glances at the 
face and downcast features of the lady. He could not 
speak, but waited for her to address him again, in his 
heart of hearts sorry for the painful thoughts his 
words had aroused. At length he ventured to speak, 
and the humble, deprecating tones of his voice were 
absolutely musical with feeling. 

“ The dewsare falling, marm, and you arenot used 
to sitting in the damp.” 

“There was a time,” said the lady, “ when a little 
night dew would not drive me in doors.” 

‘« But now you are tired and hungry.” 

*‘ No, Jacob, I can neither taste food, nor take re- 
past, till we have been yonder, perhaps not then, for 
Heaven only knows what tidings may reach us. Go 
in and get some supper for yourself, my good friend.” 

Jacob shook his head. 

“True, I am wrong,” persisted the lady, “let me 
sit here till the dusk comes on, then I will find my 
way to the house, perhaps I may sleep there to-night, 
Jacob, who knows?’”? She paused a moment and 
added, “ if they are alive, but surely I need not say if. 
They must be alive.” 

‘‘] hope so,’ answered Jacob, pitying the wistful 
look, with which the poor lady searched his features, 
hoping to gather confidence from their expression. 

“ And yet my heart is so heavy. Leave me now, 
Jacob, I must have time to think.” 

Jacob turned away, without a word of remonstrance. 
His own rude, honest heart was full, and the sicken- 
ing anxiety manifest in every tone and look of his 
mistress, was fast undermining his own manhood. He 
did not return to the tavern, however, but clambering 
over a fence, leaped into the clover field, and wading, 
knee deep, through the fragrant blossoms, made his 
way toward the old farm-house, whose chimney, and 
low, sloping roof, became more and more visible with 
each step. 

On he went, with huge rapid strides, resolute to 
carry back some tidings to the unhappy woman he 
had just left. ‘I will see them first,” he muttered, 
“they might not know her, or might have heard. It 
ain’t likely though, who could bring such news into 
these parts. Anyhow, I will see that nothing is done 
to hurt her feelings.” 

Full of these thoughts, Jacob drew nearer and 
nearer to the old house. He crossed the clover lot, 
and a fine meadow, whose thick, waving grass, was 
still too green for the scythe, lay before him, bathed 
in the last rays of a mid-summer sunset. Beyond this 
meadow rose the farm house, silent and picturesque 
in the waning day, with gleams of golden light here 
and there breaking over the mossed old roof. Jacob 
paused with his hand upon an upper rail of the fence. 
His heart misgave him. Every object was so painfully 
familiar, that he shrunk from approaching nearer. 
There was the garden sloping away from the old 
dwelling, with a line of cherry trees running along 
the fence, and shadowing triple rows of currant and 
gooseberry bushes, now bent to the ground with a 
load of crimson and purple fruit. ‘There was the well 
sweep, with its long round bucket, swinging to the 
breeze, and the pear tree standing by, like an ancient 
sentinel staunch at his post, and verdant in its thrifty 


old age. A stone or two had fallen from the rough 
chimney, and on the sloping fall of the roof lay a 
greenish tinge, betraying the velvety growth of moss 
with which time had dotted the decayed shingles. 
; Silent and solemnly quiet stood that old dwelling 
amid the dying light which filled the valley. A few 
birds were fluttering in and out of a martin-box 
3 


at one end, and that was all the sign of life that ap- 
peared to the strained eyes of Jacob Strong. He 
stood, minute after minute, waiting for a sight of 
some other living object—a horse grazing at the back 
door—a human being approaching the well, anything 
alive would have given relief tg his full heart. He 
could contain himself no longer: a desperate wish to 
learn at once all that could give joy or pain to his 
mistress possessed him. He sprang into the meadow, 
found a path trodden through the grass, and sweeping 
the tall, golden lilies aside, where they fell over the 
} narrow way, he strode eagerly forward, and soon 
3 found himself ina garden. It was full of coarse vege- 
} tables, and gay with sun-flowers, tufts of “‘love-lies 
j bleeding,” drooped around the gate, and flowering 
beans, tangled with morning glories, half clothed the 
worm-eaten fence. 

Coarse and despised as some of these flowers are, 
how eloquently they spoke to the heart of Jacob 
Strong! The very sun-flowers, as they turned their 
great dials to the West, seemed to him redolent and 
golden with the light of other days. They filled his 
heart with new hope; since the earliest hour of his 
remembrance those mossy blossoms had never been 
wanting at the old homestead. 

Again the objects became more and more familiar 
The plantain leaves about the well seemed to have 

) kept their greenness for years. The grindstone, with 
$a trough half full of water, stood in its old place by 
}the back porch. Surely while such things remained, 
? the human beings that had lived and breathed in that 
lone dwelling, could not be entirely swept away! 

Jacob Strong entered the porch and knocked gently 

Sat the door. A voice from within bade him enter, 

and, lifting the latch, he stood in a long, low kitchen, 
where two men, a woman, and a chubby little girl, 
sat at supper. One of the men, a stout, sun-burned 

: fellow, arose, and placing a splint bottomed chair for 
his guest, quietly resumed his place at the table, while 
the child sat with a spoon half way to its mouth, gazing 
with eyes full of wonder at the strange man. 

Jacob stood awkwardly gazing on the group. A chill 
of keen disappointment fell upon him. Of the four 
persons seated around that table, no one face was 
familiar. He sat down and looked around the room. 
A single tallow candle standing on the table shed its 
faint light on those around, but failed to reveal the 
troubled look that fell upon the visitor. The silence 
that he maintained seemed to astonish the family. 
The farmer turned restlessly in his chair, and at last 
opened a discourse after his own hospitable fashion. 

“Sit by and take a bite of supper,” he said, while 
his wife arose and went to a corner eapboard.  ~ 

“No, I thank you,” answered Jacob, with an effort, 
for the words seemed blocking up his throat —~ 
‘You had better sit by!” observed thé 
destly, coming from the cupboard with a plate and 
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knife in her hands. There’s nothing very inviting, 
but you’ll be welcome.” ; 

“Thank you,” said Jacob, rising, “I’m not hungry; } 
but if you’ve got a cup handy, I will get a drink at } 
the well.” 

The farmer took a white earthen bowl from the } 
table, and, reaching forward, handed it to his guest. 

* And welcome, but you’ll find the well pole rather 
hard to pull, I calculate!” 

Jacob took the bowl and went out. It seemed to 
him that a draught from that moss-covered bucket 
would drive away the chill that had fallen on his 
heart at the sight of those strange faces. He sat the 
bow! down among the plaintain leaves, and seizing 
the pole plunged the old bucket deep into the well. 


it on the curb and drank. After this, he lingered a 
brief time by the well, filled with disappointment, and 
striving to compose his thoughts. At length he entered 
the house again with more calm and fixed resolution. 

“This seems to be a fine place of yours,” he said, 
taking the chair‘once more offered to his acceptance, 
and addressing the farmer. ‘That was as pretty a 
meadow I just crossed as one might wish to see!” 

“Yes, there is some good land between this and the 
brook,” answered the man, pleased with these com- 
mendations of his property. 

“You keep it in good order too; such timothy I 
have not seen these five years.” 

“ Wal, true enough, one may call that grass a little 
mite superior to the common run, I do think!” an- 
swered the farmer, taking his chubby little daughter 
on one knee, and smoothing her thick hair with both 
his hard palms, ‘and considering how the old place 
was run down when we took it, we havn’t got much 
to be ashamed of; anyhow.” 

“You have not always owned the farm?” Jacob’s 
voice shook as he asked the question, but the farmer 
was busy caressing his child, and only observed the 
import of his words, not the tone in which they were 
uttered. 

“TI rayther think you must be a stranger in these 
parts, for everbody knows how long I’ve been upon 
the place; nigh upon ten years, isn’t it, Mabel?” 

“Ten years last spring,’”’ replied the woman, ina 
pleasant, low tone; “jist three years before Lucy was 
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could beat a hull class of us boys at cyphering when 
we went to school together, couldn’t you, Mabel?” 

The wife answered with a blush, and a good-hu- 
mored smile divided cordially between her husband 
and Jacob. 

“You must not think us over shiftless,”’ she said, 
“for living in the old house so long, we’ve talked } 
of building every year, but somehow the right time 
hasn’t come yet; besides Joshua don’t exactly like to 
tear the old house down.” 

“Tear it down,” cried Jacob, with a degree of 

e that surprised the worthy couple—“tear the 
ol estead down; don’t do it—don’t do it, friend. 
There live those in the world who would give a piece 
of gold for every shingle on the roof rather than see a 
beam foosened.’* 

4* 


‘ 

, 

born.” 
“That’s it! she’s as good as an almanac at dates; | 
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‘‘T guess you must have been in this neighborhood 


afore this,’ said the farmer, looking at his wife with 
shrewd surprise; “know something about the old 


homestead, I shouldn’t wonder!” 

“Yes, I passed through here many years ago; a 
man at that time, older than you are now, lived on 
the place; his name was—let me think ——” 

“Wilcox, was that the name?” 

“Yes, that was it—a tall man, with dark eyes.” 

‘‘That’s the man, poor old fellow; why we bought 
the farm of him.” 

“T wonder he ever brought himself to part with it! 
His wife seemed so fond of the place, and—and his 
daughter : he had a daughter, if I recollect right?” 

“Yes, we heard so; I never saw her; but the folks 
around here talk about her wild, bright ways, and her 
beauty to this day; a harnsome, smart gal she was if 
what they say can be relied on.” 

“But what become of her? Did she settle anywhere 
in these parts?” 

“Wal, no, ? reckon not. A young fellow from 
somewhere about Bosting or York, come up the river 
one summer to hunt and fish in the hills, he married 
the gal and carried her off to the city.” 

‘ And did she never come back ?” 

** No; but a year or two after, the young man come 
and brought a little girl with him, the purtyest crea- 
ture you ever sat eyes on. Hard words passed be- 
tween him and the old man, for Wilcox wouldn’t let 
any human being breathe a whisper agin his daughter. 
Nobody ever knew exactly what happened, but the 
young man went away and left his child with the old 
peopie, It wasn’t long after this before the old man 
kinder seemed to give up, he and his wife too, jist 
as if that bright little grandchild had brought a canker 
into the house. After that things went wrong, nothing 
on earth could make the o!d people neighborly, they 
gin up going to meeting, and sat all Sunday long on 
the hearth there looking into the fire. Wal, you know 
the best of us will talk when anything happens that is 
not quite understood. Some said one thing, and some 
another, and Wilcox arter while got so shy of his 
neighbors that they took a sort of distaste to him.” 

‘Did the old people live alone after their daughter 
went away ?” asked Jacob, in a husky voice. ‘“‘ There 
was a young man or boy in the family when I knew 
anything about it.” 

“Oh, yes, I jist remember, there was a young chap 
that Mr. Wilcox brought up—a clever critter as ever 
lived. He went away just arter the gal.was married, 
and nobody ever knew what became of him. People 
thought the old man pined about that too: at any rate, 
one thing or another broke him down, and his wife 
with him.” 

“ You do not mean to say that Mr. Wilcox and his 
wife are dead ?” 

The farmer turned his eyes suddenly on the form 
of Jacob Strong, as these word were uttered, for there 
was something in the tone that made his honest heart 
ache. Jacob sat before him like a criminal, pale, 
shrinking in his chair. 

“No, I did not mean to say that they died, but when 
a tough, cheerful man, like Wilcox, gives up, it is 
worse than death.” 
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“What happened then—where did he go? is the ; the valley lay flooded in a sea of light. The meadows 
child living ?”’ almost shouted Jacob Strong, unable to ) were full of fire-flies, and a whip-poor-will on the 
control the agony of his impatience a moment longer; mountain side, poured a mournful noise upon the air. 
but the astonished look of his auditors checked the } Jacob could not endure the thought of meeting his 
burst of impetuous feeling, and he continued more { friend and mistress, with tidings that he knew would 
quietly— rend her heart. He left the homstead, tortured by 

*‘T took an interest in this family long ago, and 3 all that he had heard, and plunged into a pretty hol- 
stopped in the valley over-night, on purpose to visit; low which opened to the trout stream. In this hollow 
the old gentleman. I had no idea he would ever? stood a tall, elm tree with great, sweeping branches, 
leave the farm, and was surprised to find strangers } that drooped almost to the ground. A spring of never- 
here, more so than you could have been at seeing me. } failing water gushed out from a rocky bank, which 
Tell me now where the Wilcox family can be found?” } it shaded, and the sweet gurgle of its wavelets as they 

‘“‘ That is more, by half, than [ know myself,” an- § flowed away through the cowslips and blue flag that 
swered the farmer. ‘I bought the farm, paid cash } choked up the outlet to the mountain streams, fell like 
down for everything, land, stock, furniture, and all.” § the memory ofan old love upon his senses. He drew 

‘But where did they go?” cried Jacob, breathless § near the elm, and there sitting upon the fragment of 
with suspense. rock, with her head resting against the rugged trunk 

“ To Portland, they took one wagon load of things, § of the elm, sat Adeline Leicester. Her face shone 
and when the teamster came back, he said they were § white. in the moonbeams, and Jacob could hear her 
left in a hold of a schooner lying at the wharf.” sobs, long before she was conscious of his approach. 

‘¢ But where was she bound—what was her name?” She heard his step at length, and starting to her feet, 

‘‘ That was exactly what we asked the teamster, { came out into the full light. The hand with which 
but he could tell nothing about it, and from that day { she wildly searched his, was damp and cold, and he 
to this, no person in these parts has ever heard a { could see that heavy tear-drops were trembling on her 
word about them !” cheek. 

Jacob arose and supported himself with his chair. ““Were they there—are they alive, I saw you go 

* And is thisall? Gone, no one knows where? Is $ in, and have been waiting all this time? Tell me, 
this all ?” Jacob, will they let me sleep in the old house to- 

‘¢ All that I or any one else can tell you,” answered § night?” 
the kind-hearted farmer. ‘‘ They are all gone, no one of the whole family are 

“ But the teamster, where is he ?” there !”’ answered Jacob Strong, too much excited for 

Dead!” ordinary prudence. 

Jacob left the house without another word. He A wild cry—scarcely louder than the scream of a 
knew that these tidings would be more terrible to { bird—but oh, how full of agony, rang down the valley, 
another than they had been to him, and yet that ? and terror-stricken at what he had done, Jacob saw 
seemed scarcely possible, for all the rude strength of ? his mistress lying at his feet, her pale face, her lifeless 
his nature seemed prostrated by the news that he ? hands, and the white shaw! which she had flung about 
heard. her, huddled together in the pale moonlight. 

The twilight had given place to a full moon, and all (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Wuen smiling May comes o0’er the plain, But when thy hand was placed in mine, 
And opening buds reveal the flowers, And fervently thy vows were given, 
And all around melodiously That sigh was caught from off thy lips, 
The birds are singing in their bowe:s; And with the tear-drop, borne to Heaven. 


It minds me of that cherished hour, There He who ever deigns to bless, 

When thou didst plight thy troth to me, When guileless love implores his aid, 
And leaning fondly on my breast, Received the tear-drop and the sigh, 

Didst whisper I was all to thee! And straight thy tender heart was stayed. 


I saw a tear-drop stealing forth, *Mid all the darkest scenes of life, 
And glisten, pearl-like, in thine eye, There is to me a solace nigh— 

While from thy pure, half-parted lips, I know that Heaven still looks upon 
There came a deep yet tender sigh. Thy guileless heart and tearful eye! 


And could I chide that thou didst weep, Should we live on through many years, 
And to the past give one more tear? And all the world look dark and drear, 
No—well I know the sacrifice I know that God will be our friend, 
To sunder ties to thee so dear. For he has still that sigh and tear! 
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This was an easy matter with a man 
Oft in the wrong, and never on his guard ; 
And even the wisest, do the best they can, 
Have moments, hours, and days, so unprepared, 
That you might “ brain them with a lady’s fan;” 
And sometimes ladies hit exceeding hard, 
And fans turn into falchions in fair hands, 
And why and wherefore no one understands. 


Don Jose and his lady quarelled— why 
Not any of the many could divine, 

Though severa! thousand people chose to try, 
?T was surely no concern of theirs or mine. 


‘You are perfectly right, my dear, as to the time 


[We do not know who Laura Cleveland, the author } ‘ ‘ 
2 and place of the observation, but entirely wrong as to 


of this little sketch, is. But of this we are certain— ’ the individual wh le it.” 

she is an incorrigible old maid. No one else, we are i. ony fe eer eer ei iteininnale , 

sure, would write so bitterly of ‘Connubial Felicity.” $ ; el ae youareryg pe put justt mink &@ W hi e, 

Laura must either have drawn entirely on her imagi- ¢ darling, and m certain you’ll be convinced that it 
: , sense wary il sieacall was Mr. Sawyer.” 

nation, or must possess very ill-tempered acquaint- 


ge o oN, ’ om i 7 aan 90 
Still, there is some truth in the sketch, and No, I’m certain it was Mr. Brown. . 
“Indeed, Mr. Jones, you are mistaken, it was Mr. 


Sawyer.” 
*T’m positive it was Mr. Brown.” 
‘* But you are wrong, it was sa 
“If you please, Mrs. Jones, do not contradict me 


ances. 
for that reason we publish it, though it is the truth of 
caricature, not of real life. Or if there are really such 
people as Mr. and Mrs. Jones, we thank the stars they 
are not of our acquaintance. ] 


“1 feel certain that it was Mr. Sawyer, and that 
you are entirely wrong inattributing it to Mr. Brown, 


Julia; does it not seem impossible that we have been 
married two wholé years?” said Mr. Jones, to his 
wife. 

“Yes, dear James, it does; and you have been so 
good and kind, that my life during that time has 


but menare so positive.” 

“T must confess that | never saw a woman with 
such a contentious, contradictory disposition. I 
passed like some bright summer’s day, with scarce a } married you, believing that you were amiable; but 
cloud to dim, for one moment, its brightness.” alas! I have found to my sorrow, now that it is too 

“And so has it been with me, dear Julia; while | late, what a trying ungovernable temper you have.” 


¢ 
“To-nay is the anniversary of our wedding, dear again—I know perfectly well that it was Mr. Brown.” 

2 

¢ 

¢ 


each day has served to bring to light, some new vir- “And I, sir, thought I was marrying a gentleman, 
tue and beauty in my little wife, and call forth more § but I find I have married a tyrant. You are a wretch 
strongly, if possible, my love and admiration for her.” ' —you make my life miserable; but I feel convinced 
“Hush, hush, dear James, or you will quite turn § that I shall not have to endure it much longer, for 
my poor little head with your flattery. By the way, § such treatment, I am certain, will kill me before an- 
would not Mr. Sawyer look blank, could he see us ¢ other year.” 
now, still so happy, notwithstanding his ill-natured{ «No more, madam, you have said enough—I will 
prophesying to the contrary. Do you remember, love, § leave this house, which you have rendered a purga- 
his saying that we might bill and coo like a pair of §tory, and rid you of my hateful presence, and seék 
doves fora month or two, but before the end of &%¢ome more pleasant place until you return to reasom? 
year, we would have quarreled, and that right bitterly ? Saying this, Mr. Jones disappeared, slamming fhe 
And yet in spite of the old raven, we have lived so } door with violence; while Mrs. Jones threw herself 
happily together, that our home has been like a Para- } on the sofa in a flood of angry tears, yet through her 
dise; how I wish the cross, crusty ———” sobs might be heard— 
* Stop, stop, my dear, not so fast—it was Mr. Brown, “I say it was Mr. Sawyer.” 
and gét Mr. Sawyer who made the remark to which As I witnessed this scene, I sighed, “alas for Con- 
you fefer.”’ ftubial Felicity,” and turned my thoughts with re- 
“Ohno, darling, I’m sure it was Mr. Sawyer who newed pleasure to my own prospects of old maiden- 


—don’t you remember, dearest, it was about a week 
afier our marriage, when, as we were sitting together, 
Mr. Sawyer came in and made that ugly speech?” 


hood, longing for the time when I should possess a 
garret, with no more quarrelsome companions, than 
a teapot and parrot. + 
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RESTIFFNESS 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


WE have, in former articles on horsemanship, de- 
scribed the proper manner for a lady to mount into the 
seat—the position in which she should sit—the process 
of advancing—and the keeping of the balance. The 
latter, however, depends so much on a variety of cir- 
cumstances that we shall resume the subject, and elu- 
cidate it by various cases in point. 

When going round a corner at a brisk gait, the body 
should lean back rather more than in the walking posi- 
tion. In the same degree that the horse bends inward, 
must the body lean in that direction. If a horse shy 
at any object, and either turn suddenly around, or run 
on one side only, the body should, if possible, keep 
time with his movements, and adapt itself so as to 
turn or swerve with him; otherwise the balance will 
be lost, and the rider be in danger of falling off on the 
side from which the horse starts. 

RestirrNxess.—Some horses are addicted to a very 
troublesome and vicious practice of turning about 
suddenly. We do not allude to shying, but to restiff: 
ness. A lady, certainly, should not ride any horse 
that is addicted to bad practices; but she ought, never- 


theless, to be prepared against their occurrence. How- | 


ever long a trial she may have had of the merits and 
temper of her horse, she cannot be sure, when she 
takes the reins, that she may not have occasion to 
use her defences against rearing, kicking, shying, 
and restiffness, or be required to exercise her skill to 
save herself from the dangers attendant on starting, 
stumbling, or running away. The quietest horse 
may exhibit symptoms of vice, even without any 
apparent cause, after years of good behavior. The 
best-tempered are not immaculate, nor the surest- 
footed infallible. It is wise, therefore, to be prepared 
against frailty or accident. 

With regard to restiffness: a h@tse soon learns that 
the left hand is weaker than the right, and conse- 
quently less able to oppose him; he, therefore, turns 
on the off side, and with such force and suddenness, 


that it is almost impossible, even if the rider be pres: 


Bred for the attack, to prevent himy In this case, it 
would bé unwise to make the attempt; thelrider would 


be failed, and the horse become encouraged by his } 


success in the siruggle to make similar endeavorsto 
have his own way, or dismount his rider. The better 
plan is, instead of endeavoring to prevent him from 
turning with the left hand, to pull him sharply with 
the right, until his head has made a complete circle, 
and he finds, to his astonishment, that he is precisely 
in the place from which he started. Should he repeat 
the turn, on the rider’s attempting to urge him for- 
ward, she should pull him réfind on the same side 


AND CATCHING THE BIT. 
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: three or four times, and assist the power of the hand 
>in so doing, by a smart aid of the whip on the leg. 

While this is doing, she must take care to preserve 
$ her balance by an inclination of the body to the centre 
of the circle which is described by the horse’s head 
in his evolution. 

Restiff horses, when put out of temper, sometimes 
attempt to crush their rider’s legs against walls, gates, 
fences, trees, posts, &c. An inexperienced rider, in 
such a situation, would strive to pull the horse away, 
but her exertions would probably be unavailing. The 
animal would feel that he could master the opposition, 
and thus, discovering the rider’s weakness, turn it to 
her disadvantage on future occasions. 

It may be regarded as a rule, that the rider should 
never enter into an open, undisguised contest with the 
horse. It is useless to attack him on a point which 
; he is resolute in defending; the assault should rather 
be directed to his weaker side. Jf he fortify himself 
in one place, he must proportionally diminish his 
power of defiance in another. He anticipates and 
prepares to resist any attempt to overcome him on his 
strong side; and his surprise at being attacked on the 
other, and with success, on account of his weakness 
in that quarter, goes far to dishearten and subdue him. 
§ Nothing will conquer a horse so soon as this mode of 
turning his attack against himself, and making his 
defences appear acts of obedience to the rider’s incli- 
nation. 

When, therefore, a horse viciously turns to one 
side, with intent to crush the rider’s limbs against a 
fence or other structure, pull his head forcibly toward 
it; and if, by the aid of the leg or whip, the rider can 
drive the horse’s croupe out, she may succeed in 
§ backing him completely away from it. It is certain 
§ that when he finds his rider inclined to go to the fence 

as well as himself, he will desist; should he not, his 
croupe may be so turned outward that he cannot do 
his rider any mischief. 

_Catcuine tHe Bit.—Another vicious practice in 

Rorses, is called “catching the bit.” The horse that 
, is addicted to this vice, is dangerous to ride. His 
object in grasping the bit between his teeth, is to de- 
prive the rider of all power to contre! his motions, 
and to enable him to run away at discretion. When 
the lady finds that her horse has caught his bit, she 
should quickly turn him about several times; and 
when he appears fo be a little subdued, by a sawing 
motion, she should wrest the bit from the embrace of 
his teeth. But if the horse be high-spirited, no exer- 
j tions on the part of the rider will effectually correct 
? the practice. 
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“THE 


MATCH OF 


OUR VILLAGE.” 


BY BELLA GRAY. 


AtrrEp Conway was beyond dispute the match of 
our village. Gifted with talents above mediocrity, a 
handsome person and pleasing manners, these alone 
would havé secured him admirers; but as a rising 
young lawyer, possessed of a competence indepen- 
dent of his profession, he shone as a star of the first 
magnitude. True, it was whispered around that he 
was somewhat vain, but that could be forgiven in 
one so handsome and talented; and even when it was 
proclaimed in a louder tone that he had, in an un- 


guarded moment, asserted that the ladies had laid re- $ 


gular siege to him, and that if he chose, he could have 
his pick of the fair belles of Belleville, this mon- 
strous breach of—to say the least—good taste, was 
palliated by each young lady, on the ground that it 
was true as far as it regarded her neighbor, that no 
one with their eyes open could help seeing how such 
and such ones were trying to captivate him. By com- 


mon consent, however, pretty, modest Mary Wells ‘ 


and saucy Bell Harden were considered exceptions. 
Could they have walked with him, however, from 
the post-office before the gossips had ceased discus- 
sing the subject of his excessive self-esteem, and read 
the contents of the dainty looking letter he examined 
so attentively, they would have conceded that he 
was indeed the sought for. The handwriting was 
unknown to him, but it was one to elicit the warmest 
encomiums from an admirer of fine chirography, and 
he instantly decided that none but a woman, and one 
of fine taste could have penned it. The word Horr 
was engraven on the seal, and bore the postmark of a 
neighboring city. With an air of surprise, he read 
the following: 

“Dear Sin—You will undoubtedly be surprised at 
receiving a letter from a lady, and I will explain and 
apologize for what you may deem an unpardonable 
intrusion and breach of maiden modesty. I am an 
orphan, and reside in the family of an uncle, where 
Iam treated kindly and surrounded with every luxury 
Wealth can procure; am endowed with talents and 
beauty, and with the homage so lavishly bestowed 
upon the fortunate possessor of these gifts, 1 should, 
perhaps, be satisfied. I endeavor to be, and amid the 
whirl and excitement of our fashionable life, have 
thought to stifle the still small voice that whispers of 
mis-spent time and talents wasted. But conscience 
will not thus/be silenced, and in my solitary moments 
the phantoms of murdered hours rise reproachfully 
befgme me. Ah! how ardently I then wish for some 
spitit to understand and commune with mine, to in- 
struct me how to perform duties that devolve upon 
us allas fellow-he! pers, duties that are generally, and 
alas! by me so little understood. 1 believe there is in 
every human heart, originally, something good, some 
longing for a better, lofier existence, that however 


, corroded with ignorance, vice and crime, is never so 
} entirely extinguished but it can be re-kindled; and I 
{ may be surrounded by those whose hopes and aspira- 
{ tions are as high as mine, but I cannot remove the 
veil in which we so closely envelop the inner cham- 
ber of our hearts, and amid the crowd feel solitary and 
alone. I attended the recent trial of H A , to 
? hear some of our famous lawyers, and was surprized 
to see seated with the veterans of the bar one yet in 
the spring-time of life. His appearance interested 
me, and inquiring who was allowed so distinguished 
a place ere yet time had silvered his locks or fur- 
rowed his brow, learned it was the young lawyer 
who nobly stepped forward to defend one so steeped 
in vice and crime as to be apparently forsaken by 
both God and man—in a word, yourse/f. The ap- 
‘ pearance of the prisoner was certainly repulsive, and 
I wondered what motive had induced you to be his 
defender. But when you spoke of his friendless 
youth, left an orphan at an early age, and poor, un- 
educated, unpitied and unloved, struggled with the 
cold world year after year before he commenced his 
§ career of vice, the simple incident of tears dimming 
§ his eyes as he listened to the senseless prattle of a 
child as it fearlessly approached and leaned on the 
outcast, showing him not lost to all kindly feeling, and 
enlisting your sympathies in his behalf, proved you 
one that looked beneath the surface. How breath- 
lessly I listened as you proceeded, and when contrary 
to all previous expectations, and, I had almost said, 
wishes, the prisoner was found not guilty, I could 
have wept for envy. I envied you your talents, your 
power over the minds of men, and above ai/, the con- 
sciousness of having saved the life of a fellow man. 
But enough of this, you are perhaps already weary of 
it. My object in writing is to ask if your affections 
are engaged—if you are free—am I too bold? do you 
wish to remain so? I shall await your answer with 
trembling and with fear, for it may prove the death 
knell of my brightest hope and most cherished day 
dream, and on the spirit of it will depend whether you 
hear again from Mary C—.” 
Conway’s first feeling on perusing the letter was 
one of gratified pride, and then came a curiosity to 
discover the writer. It was a romantic incident that 
broke in upon his somewhat monotonous life with a 
pleasing effect, and he immediately determined to 
answer the fair unknown, and let time and circum- 
stances determine to what it should lead. Though 
he had a suspicion that some one might be making a 
dupe of him, it was too little flattering to his vanity 
to be retained, and after seriously considering the 
affair, an answer was written. Thanking his un- 
known correspondent, for the high honor she had 
done him in writing, he gave some of his own exalted 
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views of life and its purposes, touched upon the strong 
natural craving of mankind in general, and himself 
in particular, for sympathy; delicately hinted his hope 
and belief that she would prove to be the embodiment 
of an ideal he had long worshipped, and to whom only 


he was engaged; and closed with an earnest wish for > 


the correspondence to continue, assuring her he should 
wait anxiously for her reply. 


but after several attempts at remodelling, finally de- 
spatched it as originally written. 
A week, another, and then another passed without 


bringing the expected answer, and Conway returned } 


from each fruitless errand to the post-office with visage 
considerably elongated. He laid the flattering unction 
to his soul that he was the victim of a silly hoax, and 
his surprise was only equalled by his pleasure at re- 
ceiving, ere the close of the fourth week, the wished 
for answer. He felt quite a relief to think that now 
he could smiling!y return the salutations of the ladies 
he met, without fearing that possibly they might be 
secretly laughing at him and his sentimental letter. A 
solitary office, with closed dvors to prevent interrup- 
tion, is an excellent place in which to read a private 
letter; and choosing the most comfortable lounging 
place, Conway proceeded to con the long delayed 
missive. But who can imagine his vexation as he 
read. The letter ran thus: 

“Sir: may you never taste the bitter cup you have 
pressed to my lips, never feel that you have wasted 
fine sentiment on one that could not understand it. 
Your letter I found cold, cold, cold. (Here followed 
a shrug of the shoulders and an audible groan from 
poor Conway, he had an innate horror of ridicule.) 
With regret for your disappointment at not finding 
your ideal in me, I must close our brief correspond- 
ence.” 

Conway laughed in spite of his chagrin, but to 
write as he had written and then have it ridiculed 
was too much; he would discover the author, if pos- 
sible, and turn the tables. One by one the fair ladies 
of his acquaintance were honored with a review of 
their characteristics and qualifications, but on none 
could he fix suspicion till he came to Isabel Harden. 

*T have it,” he exclaimed, ‘why did I not think of 
her before; and yet would she?” 

He remembered meeting her that day, and thought 
her merry black eyes looked more roguish than ever. 
The letter was instantly referred to, and fancy pic- 
tured those same mischievous eyes in every word— 
at least the spirit of them. It was wonderful he had 
not perceived it before. But he would know now 
whether his suspicions were correct or not, and that 
without loss of time. 

In pursuance of his resolution, an early evening 
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THERE ‘s magic in a name, 

It sends the hot blood from the fevered cheek, 

Nerves with new strength, the wav’ring and the weak, 
And leads men on to fame. 


He was dissatisfied > 
with his letter, on re-perusing it, as too impassioned; > 
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; hour found him on his way to the neat white cottage 
} where Isabel resided. 
Pretty, little Bell Harden, as the gentlemen called 
her, or “that saucy Bell,” as she was frequently 
) termed by the ladies, was as pretty, fairy-like a speci- 
men of humanity as one can well imagine, not beau- 
) tiful, but with dark glossy hair falling naturally in 
heavy curls around a fair oval face, and sparkling 
black eyes that they said coz/d look serious. She re- 
} ceived Attorney Conway, as she delighted in calling 
him, with the slightest embarrassment possible; but 
) that little served to confirm his suspicions, she was 
usually so self:possessed. With expressions of won- 
der at his visit, ‘‘it was such an age since he had 
been there, she asked what good fairy she should 
§ thank for sending him.” Conway replied as grace- 
fully as one could, going on uncertainty. 

“Really, Miss Harden, your thanks belong to your- 
self, had you allowed our interchange of sentiment to 
continue I might not have intruded, but to be absent 
and not correspond was more than I could endure.” 

Isabel’s blushes and confusion encouraged him to 
proceed— 

‘*‘T intend,” he added, “to take lessons in fine sen- 
timent if I can be made to understand it, indeed my 
present object is to induce you to be my instructress.” 

Poor Bell! it was too much, and she burst into tears. 
Tears were more than Conway had bargained for, 
} denials, blushes and anger he had expected, but tears 
were quite different things; he could not see pretty 
Bell weeping, and not forgive her. 

‘ Miss Harden,” he said, “I beg you will not take 
the matter so seriously, it is nothing, forgive me, I 
will never mention it again, and,” he added, ruefully, 
“if this is sentiment I’ll give up the lessons.” 

The last speech was too mirth-inspiring for Isabel, 
and she glanced up laughing through her tears, and 
looked so bewitchingly too, that he was half tempted 
to ask her to give the lessons in earnest. Humbly, 
very humbly for her, she acknowledged her guilt, but 
justified it by repeating his remarks in regard to the 
attentions paid him by the ladies. 

Though he would not return her letters, the affair 
was finally adjusted, and so much to their mutual 
satisfaction, that a few months later the aforemen- 
tioned white cottage was thrown open for a wedding 
party, and much to the dissatisfaction of some of her 
friends, Bell Harden was won by the match of our 
‘ village. 

“Tt was all her own fault,”” Conway says, (Attorney 
Conway no longer) “if she had not written so much in 
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; character as that last, I shou!d never have suspected 
; who made love so boldly under pretence of hoaxing 
ine.” 
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F NAMES. 


; Some names are potent things, 

, They bear the dead back from the dusty grave, 
{ Bid bold men tremble, cheer the free and brave, 
’ And mockeries make of kings. 





FASHIONS FOR JULY. 


WE have, this month, varied the style of our prin- ; worn, it has to be drawn on over the head. As it 
cipal fashion plate, for the purpose of introducing a ; hangs in loose and graceful folds, it shows the figure 
new kind of illustration. The colored engraving, } to the greatest advantage; and, no doubt, in a short 
“Edith,” is something entirely original in the picto- time, will become a favorite article of dress. 
rial way; and, we think, as beautiful as it is novel. > Fig. 11 —Sea-Sipe Waixinc Dress —This is com- 
In point of expense, it has cost us as much to color { posed of a robe of drab colored ducape; the skirt with 
itas an ordinary embellishment costs entire. In ad- { two very deep flounces, pinked at the edges. The 
dition we give engravings of drawing-room and street ) casaveck-mantelet, represented in our engraving, is 
dresses, head-dresses, wreaths, &c. an entirely new introduction. It is fastened up the 

Fig. 1.—Equestrian Costume —This costume, in } front by a row of fancy silk buttons, and the ends are 
fashion about a century ago, might be adapted to the } sloped so as to form two points. The sleeves are of 
taste of the present day, and would then prove more } the Dalmatian form, very loose at the lower part, so 
suitable than any of the riding-habits now in vogue. } as to allow the sleeves of the dress to pass easily 
It consists of a sort of polka jacket, slashed in the § through them. Both the mantelet and sleeves are 
sleeves, and superbly embroidered with gold lace: a $ trimmed with three rows of very narrow gimp, of 
broad-brimmed hat, with a plume, the brim turned up the color of the silk, which is a bright pomona green. 
at the sides; a scarlet sash; and the usual full, black { The sleeves of the dress are quite tight to the arms, 
cloth skirt. The simpler tastes of the present day § and finished at the wrists with puffed sleeves of clear 
would banish the gold lace, but in its place black silk { muslin. Yellow kid gloves. Straw bonnet, trimmed 
braid might be substituted. In every other respect we § with bouillonnees of ribbon, straw color -edged with 
should be glad to see-this elegant costume adop'ed, as ¢ green; on one side a bunch of wheat-ears. 
it would soon be, on account of its convenience, if? Fic. 1v.—Wreatu For THE Hair.—This is of 
some leader of fashion would set the example. Noth- { apple-blossoms, the flowers mounted in large tufts 
ing is more unsuitable than the riding-cap now so 2 at each side, united together by foliage. The pret- 
generally worn, for it fails to protect the complexion; ¢ tiest way to wear this wreath, is to place the foliage 
and nothing is so deficient in grace as the prevailing 2 across the top of the head, rather backward, bringing 
cut of the riding boddice. the lateral bouquets down toward the chin. 

Fic. 1.—Tue Poncuo.—This is an entire novelty. } Fic. v.—Heap-Dress, Front view.—The front hair 
It is suitable for promenading, or for evening wear; $ divided in the centre of the forehead, then frizzed and 
and is a description of shaw! mantilla, somewhat re- $ arranged in full bandeaux on each side of the face. 
sembling, in shape, the mantilla worn by the Spanish Across the upper part of the head is worn a wreath 
Senoras. It is made in either black or white lace, of { of foliage and flowers, descending very low at each 
richly-embroidered pattern. There are neither sleeves § side. 

Ror openings of any kind for the arms, and, when) Fic. vi.—Heap-Dress, Back viEw.—The same as 
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represented in Fig. 5. The back hair is tied a little 
below the crown of the head; then combed upward, 
and a small cushion pinned on the head. The hair 
is next combed over the cushion, and brought down 
nearly to the nape of the neck, where it is divided 
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lace are very much worn in the street, without any 


over sleeve—they are still made with puffs, and are 


generally quite full. They add much to the finish of 
the dress. Dresses of thin materials are not tucked 


, as much as they were last summer, being generally 


into two parts, each of which is formed into a plait. ‘ finished with a hem a quarter of a yard in width, or 


The plaits are fixed round the head in a circular direc- 
tion, one being turned to the right side, and the other 
to the left; the ends turned in and fastened at the 
lower part. 

GeneraL Remarks —We have already illustrated 
and described so many of the novelties of the month, 
that but few are left to speak of under this head. 
Walking-dresses are still made with high corsages at 
the back, but cut quite low in the front—the body a 
la Raphael, which is cut square on the bosom, being 
the newest. Thin sleeves of tulle clear muslin, or 


{ trimmed nearly to the top of the skirt with folds 

, slightly fulled on. Several ball-dresses of white tulle 

( over white satin have been trimmed with a great 
number of small flounces. 

Cars are simple in form, though rich in ornament, 
¢ Ribbon is much used for trimming. If for morning 
caps, the ribbon should be white, or of some dark 

color. For evening neglige, pink, blue, and orange 


are the fashionable colors for cap ribbons. 
Dress Pocket-HANDKERCHIEFs are still profusely 
; adorned with lace or needlework. 


THE GRANDFATHER’S ARM-CHAIR. 


BY ANNA 


BENNETT. 


“Sweet is the song of birds, 
The lisp of infants and their earliest words.” 


We are almost disposed to wish that it was our 
own arm-chair that has been so usurped by our bright- 
eyed friend. Indeed we would not disturb her. With 
such a centre for our thoughts to collect upon, con- 
templation is far sweeter than to sit down and resume 
our dry-as-dust studies. We look anddream. Little 
one! suggestive of all the poetry this matter-of-fact 
world will well admit of, we salute thy presence, and 
memory sanctifies the scene by re-calling those dis- 
tant years when all around us was bright and happy. 
Infancy, indeed, is the Eden of life. Then, and then 
only, can man be really pronounced to be good. ‘‘For 


into screams of fear and pain. Even here thy suspi- 
cious eye contrastingly tells with the confiding smile 
of thy young mistress. There is an instinctive philo- 
sophy in genius, and the artist has tranferred not only 
the forms, but the very natures of his studies from 
> life. 
But wherefore art thou musing, gentle reader? Nay, 
) let us not disturb holy thoughts, but in communion 
) bend over our pictured page. Is it with you, oh! age, 
§ we look? Spectacled eyes have been young “Yes, 
$ yes, yes. Do we not remember how like, when our 
} eldest girl was young? Grandpapa? No; that her 


of such is the kingdom of Heaven” is authority, we } little one says now. Well, how like!” Kindly our 
think, which will not be disputed. In children, by § hand is on your shoulder, grandpapa. Wait you for 
common consent of parents and philosophers, truth } the chair, our fairy has made her table. Tottering 
and simplicity predominate, whatever other tenden®} one, the little “‘toddling” one loves you. Smiling, 
cies may be observed to qualify our admiration. The } she is prepared to vacate her state, that you be seated. 


popular ideas of these virtuous principles find readiest 


exponents in touching allusions to the unconscious } 


But, whilst we write, the aged shade retires. His book 


and spactacles are there; but, lean and slippery, he 


guilelessness of infants; and we hold that, although } has escaped our mental grasp. We have lived not 


Jaw and order might be inferred from other evidences 
in being, still the moral relations of truth and justice, 
in contradistinction to falsehood and selfishness, would 
have no speaking characters, but for the striking con- 
trasts observed between unsophisticated childhood and 
dissembling age. 

But into what a sermon have we been led! Ham- 
let’s soliloquy over the skull of Yorick is scarcely less 
moralizing or more seeming wise. The cat appears 
astonished at our discourse. Poor puss, scratching 
whilst caressing, hope could not,have apter prototype 
than you. Loudly purring with excess of attachment, 
of soflest fur and most silent’step; yet how apt to 
change the laughing blandishments of childish love 


long enough. We have failed to extract a moral from 
his experience. 
Is it the loving mother or the laughing sire whose 
‘ heart we wish to affect? Look on. It is a familiar 
scene enough. Domestic hearths are cold where chil- 
dren play not. They make households homes. Many 
are there of our readers who, in their families, will 
(realize our speaking illustration. To follow their 
thoughts is unn@cessary; and to those who cannot, 
still, softened emotions must bear testimony to the 
common humanity which gives interest to it. ‘One 
touch of nature makes all mankind of kin;” and 
awakened sympathies will yield a pleasing reason 
for the introduction of our subject. 
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A STAGE-COACH ADVENTURE. 





